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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


the most constant interest and worry was Formosa. This. has 

become a test, not only of American strength vis-a-vis the Chinese 
Communists, but of Allied unity in the Far East. There is reason to fear 
that another ‘“‘ Korean war ” may be impending, but with this difference; 
that a war in the region of Formosa would be much more difficult to 
localize than the war in Korea. 

If this most dangerous development is to be avoided, the Chinese must 
be made to see that their interest lies in compromise and that they have 
nothing to gain from an attack on the Formosa position. And the 
Americans and ourselves must agree at once on what is to constitute 
the “‘ Formosa position ”’ for the purposes of defence. 


Pitts mest was an eventful month, but the matter which caused 


Quemoy and Matsu 


RITISH policy at the moment appears to be at variance with the 
American only in regard to the off-shore islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu. But this may prove to be a vital difference, and every effort 
should be made to remove it. Sir Anthony Eden has left for the Far 
East, where he will be conferring with Mr. Dulles and others concerned 
in the Manila Pact. It is essential that agreement should be reached on 
the exact points at which aggressive action would lead to general war. 
Nowhere is this more necessary than in the Formosa region, because 
it is there that the immediate danger of a clash exists. The Americans 
have evacuated Nationalist garrisons from the Tachen group of islands, 
and it was hoped that a similar operation would follow from Quemoy 
and Matsu. This might have been expected to satisfy Chinese pride and 
ambition, on the tacit understanding that the People’s Republic would 
in due course be admitted to the United Nations and the Security Council, 
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while Chiang Kai-Shek would be recognized merely as ruler of Formosa 
and the Pescadores, with no hope whatever of Allied support for his 
pretensions against the mainland. 


American View Hardens 


NFORTUNATELY it no longer appears that the problem can be 
solved so simply. The American attitude, both official and unofficial, 
towards Communist China and Chiang Kai-Shek has changed out of 
recognition in recent months, and there can be no doubt that President 
Eisenhower is prepared to negotiate. But it is equally certain—as Denys 
Smith points out in his report for us this month—that the Americans 
will on no account surrender Formosa, and that they will take whatever 
steps seem to them necessary to prevent its falling into Communist hands. 
The reason for their present obduracy about Matsu and Quemoy is 
that they fear the effect on Nationalist morale of a precipitate evacuation. 
For the time being at any rate they are convinced that the fate of these 
islands could determine the fate of Formosa itself. We should not 
assume that they are wrong, nor should we assume that the Chinese are 
bluffing in their war of nerves against Formosa. Only the plainest evidence 
of Anglo-American solidarity can ensure a peaceful outcome. 


Political Casualties 


AST month two of the world’s leading statesmen fell from power. 

The news of Malenkov’s “ resignation ’’ came as a surprise, but the 
defeat of Mendés-France in the National Assembly was a foregone 
conclusion. The only cause for wonder was that he had not succumbed 
sooner to the jealousy of his opponents and rivals. 

There has been much speculation about the change of leadership in 
Russia, and Mr. Bevan has advanced the theory that Malenkov was 
ousted because he stood for co-existence and the West did not respond 
to his overtures. This is an attractive theory, from the point of view of 
Left-wing politicians, because it can be neither proved nor disproved 
and because it revives the old legend that Tories cannot be trusted to 
work with sufficient earnestness for peace. On the whole, however, it 
appears more likely that Malenkov was the victim of a struggle for power 
which has been going on since Stalin died and which is probably not yet 
ended. Sir Winston Churchill has made no secret of his desire for a 
meeting at the highest level, but the ratification of the London and Paris 
Agreements must surely be regarded as a condition precedent. Until 
the European Alliance is firmly established no good can come of negotia- 
tion between East and West. 
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France Drops the Pilot 


Ai eens PRanics was just able to secure Assembly support for his 
European policy, but the Council of the Republic—the Upper House 
of the French Parliament—has yet to give its endorsement. It will be a 
tragedy if the decisions reached by wise and patient statesmanship are 
negatived by the action, or inaction, of irresponsible politicians in France 
or Germany. 

Why was Mendés-France defeated? He was certainly the best Prime 
Minister France has had since Clémenceau, and he gave evidence of being 
much more flexible and less prejudiced than /e vieux tigre. He was 
capable of vigorous action—seldom has so much been achieved in so 
short a time—yet he was a supple negotiator and he did not hanker after 
ideal or stereotyped solutions. In an imperfect world he knew the value 
of imperfect results. He also knew his country’s limitations, in terms of 
physical strength and morale, and his policy was based upon that know- 
ledge. Thus he recognized the need for peace in Indo-China and for 
sweeping concessions in North Africa. At the same time he never failed 
to take the fullest advantage of a good bargaining position. Britons will 
be remembering for the next half-century, in rueful admiration, that it 
was he who extracted from them the pledge to keep four divisions and the 
Tactical Air Force in Europe. 


After the Election ? 


IS success was his undoing. In his determination to restore France 

to a state of health he came into conflict with many vested interests, 
of which by far the most implacable was that of the politicians themselves. 
The Communists naturally disliked him; he had never shown the slightest 
disposition to be a fellow-traveller. The Socialists supported him with 
their votes, but refused to join his Government. His own party—the 
Radicals—split into two factions, one remaining loyal to him, the other 
following M. René Mayer, who spoke with peculiar bitterness in the 
North African debate. All the Right-wing groups were suspicious of 
one who had served in Blum’s Popular Front Government. The Gaullists 
gave a measure of support, but they are always a doubtful quantity. The 
most vitriolic opponents of all were the Christian Democrats (M.R.P.), 
who could never forgive Mendés-France for bringing about the euthanasia 
of E.D.C. This pious evocation of the Middle Ages—not to say the 
Dark Ages—had a metaphysical as well as a political content, and the 
mutual antipathy of Mendés-France and the M.R.P. is a painful reminder 
that in certain countries religious differences can still bedevil politics. 

As we write no successor to Mendés-France has been found. Three 
men have tried to form Governments, and have failed. But no doubt 
some stopgap arrangement will be made. It is already clear that no one 
who stands for a drastic reversal of Mendés-France policies can hope to 
succeed, At the elections next year the French people, to whom Mendés- 
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France made a direct and singularly effective appeal in his broadcasts, 
will have a chance to express their feelings. As a result, he may once 
again be called upon to serve his country and to carry forward the work 
which he has begun. 


Pioneering Nuclear Energy 


‘HE Government has given a restrained and factual account of its 

efforts to produce electricity from nuclear fission, and of the well- 
founded hopes of rapid advance in this field. This should be useful in 
restoring a balance to the public mind which has inevitably been upset 
by the implications of the hydrogen bomb. The first “ experimental ” 
nuclear power-station at Calder Hall is more than half-way towards 
production, and a more advanced type of plant is under construction 
in Caithness. The electricity produced will be fed into the national Grid. 
Absolutely new ground is being broken all the time, and: costs and tech- 
niques, which can only be ascertained in the light of experience, are con- 
stantly being modified and revised. What has been done so far in the 
development of the industrial techniques which lead up to Calder Hall 
puts Great Britain many lengths ahead of any possible competitors. 
The Americans, with cheap and abundant oil and a coal industry only at 
half-strength, have not needed to be so positive or so venturesome in 
deciding upon their objectives. ._The possible techniques of exploiting 
nuclear power are manifold. America has chosen to advance slowly on a 
broad front. We have faced the risk of plumping for a single vital 
objective. Thus before long we shall have an invaluable export potential 
of capital goods and technological skill. 


King Coal Still Unchallenged 


HE commercial development of atomic energy obviously has a close 

relationship to the future of the nation’s existing indigenous source 
of power, the coal industry. When it is appreciated that as recently as 
eighteen months ago the plans for the new atomic power stations had not 
even reached the drawing-board, and that some electricity may 
well be produced there within a year from now, the position of the 
coal industry clearly needs to be reviewed. However, the conclusion 
stands that for a generation to come we shall urgently need all the 
coal that the miners can get. The point is that, without the expected 
supplement to electricity supplies from nuclear power, there was no 
prospect of home-produced coal being adequate, within some millions of 
tons, to produce enough electricity for the growing needs of industry. 
King Coal remains firmly enthroned for many years to come, and it is 
still among the foremost industrial objectives that we should have an 
efficient coal industry. 
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Management Is All 


R. GEOFFREY LLOYD is, therefore, to be congratulated on his 

prompt action to give effect to a recommendation of Dr. Fleck’s Com- 
mittee on organization, by the immediate overhaul of the Coal Board itself. 
Delay in this important matter would have seriously weakened the impact of 
this authoritative and challenging document upon the industry. Now 
there is hope—and it will seem to some a last hope—that an era of nearly 
ten years’ indecision will be brought to an end and a fresh start made 
upon accepted principles. 

The report will surprise and disconcert many of the Coal Board’s most 
vocal popular critics. “ Decentralization,” in its usually accepted 
sense, is dismissed. There should be more, not less, centralized control, 
a tighter and more effectively disciplined chain of command from Board 
Headquarters to colliery. Officials, the presence of whose cars at the 
pithead has attracted censure, are not numerous enough, in the sense that 
executives have been hampered in the discharge of their duties by the 
lack of an adequate staff. The miners’ own reputed indignation at the 
multiplicity of officialdom is analysed as amounting in many cases to the 
lack of a proper sense of discipline, a quality which is found lacking at all 
levels of the organization. The main conclusion is that the industry 
can and must be “ managed,” as that term is understood and applied 
through Dr. Fleck’s own concern, the I.C.I. The varying characteristics 
of different collieries are not accepted as an obstacle to the laying down 
of proper standards of efficiency, or to. their enforcement, which, it is 
implied, can be achieved by the quality of management, even though 
without the usual stimulus of the “ profit motive.” 


Hope of Better Roads 


HE Minister of Transport has made the announcement which was 

foreshadowed in the Queen’s speech about plans for the road system. 
He was fairly specific in saying which schemes of importance were in 
contemplation, but much less so when it came to how much money would 
actually be spent, and when. It is not surprising that the roads have 
arrived, almost at the same moment as the railways, at the top of the 
queue for a share in the nation’s yearly investment. Next to nothing has 
been spent on the road system, apart from repair and maintenance, since 
1939. Road-users have been pressing the case strongly through their 
organizations. No one with eyes in his head needs to be told that con- 
ditions on the roads are parlous ; and there is the further sombre reflection 
that, if the present number of vehicles were not artificially limited by 
purchase tax, congestion might well increase about fourfold. So it is good 
news that the Government has a plan and a time-table for expenditure, 
however indefinite. 
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Capital Punishment : The Wrong Decision 


N February 10 the House of Commons defeated by 245 votes to 214 

a motion to suspend the death penalty for a trial period of five years. 
In our opinion this was the wrong decision and we much regret the fact 
that the voting, though free, was largely on party lines. Only a handful of 
Conservatives voted with the minority. 

Those who believe that capital punishment should be abolished in this 
country are for the most part quite sensible people, whose view of the 
matter is prompted as much by reason as by instinct. They feel that the 
killing of human beings in cold blood is a barbaric and out-of-date 
practice, but they would not oppose it if they were convinced that it 
acted as an effective safeguard against violent crime. If they had to 
choose between the continuance of hanging and a perceptible increase in 
the number of murders, they would naturally choose the former. But 
they regard this choice as being unreal and fictitious, and the evidence 
suggests that they are right. 


Why the Refusal to Change? 


— the defenders of capital punishment three schools of thought, 
or types of mentality, can be distinguished. First, there is the ancient 
theory that justice should be retributive—“ an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth.” This theory has been so discredited, and its basic immo- 
rality and utter futility so often exposed, that its influence, though still 
very strong, is not generally admitted. 

Another view, which resembles, but should not be confused with, the 
retributive view, is that for every crime there is an appropriate penalty, 
and that the existence of a known and almost immutable “ scale of 
punishments ” helps to create a civilized atmosphere in society. Up toa 
point this is a sound conception, and it owes little or nothing to the 
ignoble motive of vengeance. But why should death necessarily be 
regarded as the appropriate penalty for murder? In the absence of solid 
argument, one can only assume that the determining factor here is not 
moral or practical, but esthetic. To punish murder with death may be 
said to indicate a nice sense of symmetry, but the more relevant criteria 
are surely those of conscience and common sense. 

Finally, there is the repeated allegation that capital punishment is 
indispensable as a deterrent. This could be maintained with more 
plausibility if the experience of countries which have abolished the death 
penalty showed that an increase in violence had resulted. But in fact their 
experience shows nothing of the kind. It is true that our police are 
unarmed, but their lives would probably be in much greater danger if they 
were armed. They are protected in the discharge of their duty by the 
comparative mildness of their character and methods, rather than by the 
sanction of the gallows. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Price of Tea 


HE high price of tea has been clutched at gratefully by 

the Opposition, and a great deal has been made of it in party 
political speeches. It is a theme with obvious appeal. The positive 
side of the argument is, however, seldom pressed, for its only conclusion 
would be that the Government should resume control of the tea trade 
(which Labour gave up in 1951), limit consumption by rationing, and 
alleviate the price by a subsidy. Nothing else will in any way affect the 
cost of tea to the housewife, until normal market prices restore the balance 
between supply and demand. This is temporarily out of line, because 
Americans are wanting more tea instead of expensive coffee, and because 
much more is being drunk as standards of living rise in the countries 
where it is grown. A great deal of nonsense is being talked about the 
profits of the tea companies. Commodity producers always make big 
profits when the price of their product rises sharply, but they have to 
work on extremely fine margins when their markets are falling or weak. 
Relatively constant overheads and investment outlay have to be met out 
of income, the level of which is subject to severe fluctuations. A judgment 
on what is a fair level of profit for a commodity producer, if such a thing 
can be made, must therefore take into account an average of several 
years. 


No Par Value Shares 


hen recent debates in both Houses of Parliament on the subject of 
shares of no par value may lead to a wider public interest in the sub- 
ject. Ignorance of the issues involved is widespread and a determined 
effort to dispel it would be worth-while. As the law stands the memo- 
randum ofa company with shares must state the amount of share capital 
and the division thereof into shares of a fixed amount. In any company 
where the shareholders have ‘‘ ploughed back ”’ profits over a period, this 
* nominal” capital may be much out of line with the capital employed 
in the business, yet the profits and dividends are declared, as a percent- 
age, not of the capital employed, but of the nominal capital. A company 
may have begun with £4 million, which, owing to the prudent forebearance 
of shareholders, may have grown to £14 million employed in the business. 
The earnings on the latter may be 15 per cent. and the dividend 5 per cent., 
but as a percentage of the nominal capital the figures would be 45 per 
cent. and 15 per cent., which would mislead the ignorant, particularly 
the wage-earner in the industry, who would compare it with the contents 
of his pay-packet and draw erroneous conclusions. 

Companies whose capital is in shares of no par value (n.p.v.) would 
pay dividends expressed as so many shillings and pence per share. The 
profits and dividends thus stated would be clear, and easy for the layman 
to understand. One of the results of this method (it is argued by those in 
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favour of it) would be improved relations between capital and labour. 
There are many technical arguments in favour of, ahd some against, 
n.p.v. shares, which cannot be deployed here, but any new method likely 
to bring closer co-operation in industry should be permitted. Goodwill 
on all sides would be necessary and we find unacceptable two 
arguments put forward by the T.U.C. to the Gedge Committee—that the 
issue of n.p.v. shares would be to camouflage the payment of excessive 
dividends, and that trade union leaders would not succeed in explaining 
such shares to their own rank and file. 


Successor of Rhodes 


Be peerage conferred upon Sir Godfrey Huggins, Prime Minister of 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, has given deep pleasure 
and satisfaction to his countless admirers. He has now been a Prime 
Minister for longer than Walpole, longer than Mackenzie King; he holds 
the Commonwealth record. But above all he has helped to establish the 
British tradition of Government in Central Africa and has brought into 
being a new State, which is pledged to the ideal of partnership between 
races. 

Superficially, there is little resemblance between Cecil Rhodes and the 
quiet, down-to-earth, practical man who has done so much to make 
Rhodes’s dream a reality. Yet Huggins, though his apparent ordinariness 
has stood him in good stead, has a most unusual blend of qualities. He 
combines the progressive instincts of a man of science (he was a surgeon 
before he was a politician) with the conservative instincts of a settler, and 
in addition he has a talent for governing which almost amounts to genius. 
Long may he live to legislate in the country which made him, and in the 
country which he has made. 


Stop Press 


Since we wrote M. Faure has succeeded in forming a Government in 
France, and since “‘ Lombardo ”’ wrote his Market Review, Bank Rate has 
been increased again by one point to 44 per cent. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTHERN 
AFRICA 


By JULIAN AMERY 


I. THE CENTRAL AFRICAN 
FEDERATION 
HE Central African Federation 
has been launched on a flood 
tide of prosperity. It is still too 
soon to cry success. But, already, the 
predictions that Federation would be 
introduced amid rioting and blood- 
shed have been disproved by the event. 
The new State has made a good start. 

Anyone who experienced the heated 
controversies which preceded Federa- 
tion must be impressed by the prevail- 
ing political calm. The new constitu- 
tion has been accepted; and its in- 
evitable growing pains have so far 
given rise to little serious criticism. 

The existence of four Governments 
(and four Governors) to administer so 
small a population provides a natural 
target for the critic. The top-heaviness 
of the machinery of Government is 
probably more apparent than real; but 
it has tended to revive the question 
whether the Federal system should not 
give way to amalgamation. Most of 
the European leaders would always 
have preferred amalgamation. They 
recognize, however, that no such change 
could be seriously considered, until the 
seven-year trial period provided for in 
the Act. has elapsed. The Federal 
Government is pledged on this score, 
and, as Sir Godfrey Huggins recently 
declared in London, they are deter- 
mined to “play the game.” Most 
Europeans, moreover, realize that 
amalgamation would hardly be practi- 
cal politics unless it could count on 
some measure of African support. 
This is by no means impossible. 
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African affairs are, under the Federal 
Constitution, reserved to the Terri- 
torial Governments. So long, indeed, 
as the larger part of the African 
population live their own life in the 
Reserves, this separation of powers 
should work well enough. The rapid 
growth of industry, however, makes 
increasingly for the economic and geo- 
graphical integration of European and 
African life; and it must be question- 
able how long two communities work- 
ing in the same industries and living in 
the same general areas can continue to 
be administered one by the Federal, the 
other by a Territorial, Government. In 
the long run, the concept of partner- 
ship will probably lead towards amal- 
gamation, just as Apartheid in South 
Africa leads logically, as its exponents 
point out, to a Federation of European 
and African States. The issue, indeed, 
is not immediate, and the rate of pro- 
gress towards amalgamation will prob- 
ably be governed by the speed at which 
economic integration takes place. 

It is significant, however, that Euro- 
pean opinion has given a cold reception 
to the proposal advanced by Mr. Van 
Eeden, whom some observers regard as 
sympathetic to Afrikaner Nationalist 
ideology, for dividing the Federation 
into a self-governing European Domi- 
nion and three Protectorates—Nyasa- 
land, Barotseland and N. E. Rhodesia— 
which would remain under the Colonial 
Office. 

While the Federal scheme was still 
under discussion European opinion in 
Northern Rhodesia was solid for it, 
while the critics were strongest in 


Southern Rhodesia. To-day these posi- 
tions seem to have been reversed. 
Salisbury is proud to be the capital of 
a great State and its leaders welcome 
the increased revenues derived from 
the Northern Rhodesian Copper Belt. 
The Northern Rhodesians, by contrast, 
rather miss their revenues, and, al- 
though Lusaka continues to expand, 
they cannot help regretting its passing 
political importance. 

The new Federal Civil Service, more- 
over, has still to build an_ esprit de 
corps between its recruits from the 
Northern Rhodesian Civil Service, 
trained at British Universities and proud 
of their Colonial Office tradition, and 
those from the Southern Rhodesian 
Administration, less highly trained, 
perhaps, but with a generation of self- 
government behind them. 

But more striking—and far more 
important—than these political issues 
is the growth of material prosperity. 
The expansion of the copper mines, the 
high price of copper, and the mainten- 
ance of a steady market for Rhodesian 
tobacco, have led in turn to the rapid 
development of secondary industry and 
to the mushroom growth of new 
housing estates, new African locations, 
new shops and new office buildings. 

To maintain this rate of development 
calls for new supplies of power: and 
the great debate at the present time is 
over the respective merits of the Kariba 
and Kafue hydro-electric power 
schemes. The Kariba is the more 
ambitious project, but more costly and 
slower to complete. The Kafue, 
though smaller, would be a good deal 
cheaper and could be in operation at 
least two years earlier; a consideration 
which appeals particularly to the 
copper companies who may face a 
shortage of power in 1959. Local 
patriotism in Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, seconded perhaps by the 
appetites of their respective contrac- 
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tors, has sharpened the controversy. 
The decision which the Government has 
to take—hard enough on the merits of 
the case—is thus complicated by politi- 
cal considerations. The optimists urge 
that the Federation needs both schemes 
and should start both at once. Rhode- 
sian credit stands high, but practical 
statesmen may well be satisfied if they 
can raise the necessary money to make 
even one scheme possible. 

The Africans have shared in the 
rising prosperity of the Federation. 
There has been a noticeable increase in 
the last three years in the number of 
Africans driving motor cars. ~ The 
bicycle is almost universal, and African 
standards of dress seem much higher. 
Africans, moreover, are turning in- 
creasingly from the mealie to wheaten 
bread, not always to the advantage of 
their health, but an indication of grow- 
ing prosperity. The locations in Salis- 
bury, Lusaka and on the Copper Belt 
show a striking improvement both in 
the quality and in the number of Afri- 
can houses. Here is the real reason why 
there has been no serious African 
opposition to Federation. 

The strike of African mine-workers 
on the Copper Belt results partly from 
a natural desire for higher wages in 
good times, and partly from a struggle 
for power within the trade union. The 
union leaders have almost certainly 
over-played their hand both in pitching 
their claim too high, and in refusing 
arbitration. The companies look like 
winning this round; but, if so, it will 
be the first setback the union has 
received for a long time. So far the 
strike has been peaceful in character, 
and although European opinion has 
been irritated by its irresponsibility, it 
is unlikely to retard the gradual spread 
of trade unionism in the Federation. 

All this time, the great debate has 
continued between the mining com- 
panies and the European trade union 
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on the problem of African advance- 
ment. Only a few Africans are inter- 
ested in this problem, but its solution 
may have far-reaching effects on the 
future pattern of European-African 
partnership. The Rhodesian Selection 
Trust and the Anglo-American group 
of companies have each put forward a 
scheme for African advancement. The 
European union, on a general ballot, 
has accepted the principle of African 
advancement and its leaders are now 
considering the detailed proposals of 
the companies. 

Advancement is not confined to the 
mining industry. Southern Rhodesia 
has got over its initial surprise at find- 
ing six African members sitting in the 
Federal Legislative Council. The first 
African lawyer has now been called to 
the Bar and has been helped by his 
European colleagues to establish his 
chambers in the main legal centre of 
Salisbury. Preparations go forward 
for the multi-racial University; and 
plans are being made for a Federal 
Centre near Salisbury, which would 
include accommodation for African 
leaders and facilities for Europeans and 
Africans to meet. Surely, if slowly, 
partnership between the two races is 
coming into being. 


II. THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
UNION 


By comparison with the Rhodesias, 
the political scene in South Africa 
seems charged with problems. These 
cannot be understood, however, or 
seen in their proper perspective, unless 
the background of material prosperity 
and economic expansion is constantly 
borne in mind. Political tensions, 
which at a distance sometimes seem 
close to breaking point, are, in practice, 
relieved by the continuing improve- 
ment in living standards of all sections 
of the community. So long as there is 


prosperity, there will be room for 
manceuvre and time to find solutions. 

The political scene is overshadowed 
by the Nationalist caucus’ rejection of 
Mr. Havenga. Many believe that this 
decision has lost South Africa a great 
opportunity. Mr. Havenga certainly 
enjoyed the confidence of the City of 
London and of the Commonwealth as 
a whole. He would have rallied to his 
support moderate elements among the 
English-speaking as well as the Afri- 
kaner sections of the population, in- 
cluding, perhaps, some supporters of 
the United Party. These things might 
have given him the strength to hold to 
a moderate course for four or five years, 
and so help South Africa to turn a 
dangerous corner. 

As it is, the gulf between the two 
parties is more clear-cut than ever. 
The leaders on both sides are now 
evenly matched; and the extremist 
record of Mr. Strydom has given new 
cohesion and purpose to the United 
Party. Mr. Havenga’s retirement, 
along with that of Dr. Malan, marks 
the end of an epoch. The last pro- 
minent veteran of the Boer War has 
quitted the public scene. The game is 
now in the hands of a new generation. 

Mr. Strydom has inherited the prob- 
lem which baffled Dr. Malan. How to 
disfranchise the coloured voters in 
Cape Colony? The Nationalists have 
no prospect of securing the two-thirds 
majority of both Houses required for 
this under the Constitution. Their 
choice, therefore, would seem to lie 


_ between “packing” the Senate or 
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creating a subservient Constitutional 
court. Either course will give rise to 
fierce opposition. 

Mr. Strydom has given a pledge that 
he will not attempt to introduce a 
republic in the lifetime of the present 
Parliament, which may still run for 
two years. Most observers, indeed, 
judge that he is more likely to begin by 


raising South Africa’s claim to the 
three Protectorates. 

The question of the Protectorates is 
always “a good cry” for electoral 
purposes, but there is a more serious 
reason why it may now be revived. 
Hitherto there has been more talk than 
action about Apartheid. But the more 
extreme Nationalists now seem deter- 
mined to make a reality of their policy. 
The Bantu Education Act and the 
eviction of Africans from Sophiatown 
are practical examples of this new 
trend. Even more startling is the 
declared intention of the Government 
to remove the Bantu altogether from 
the Western Cape Province. The 
exponents of Apartheid have always 
claimed that, though they would refuse 
full citizenship rights to the African in 
European areas, they would give him 
exclusive citizenship rights in African 
areas. Hitherto this claim has not 
sounded very convincing. The African 
Reserves within the Union, though 
considerable in area, are small in com- 
parison to the total African population. 
If the Union Government, however, 
could add to Ovamboland, Transkei 
and its other African Reserves, the 
whole of Bechuanaland, Basutoland 
and Swaziland, the policy of Apartheid 
would at least appear more plausible 
than it does to-day. The decision to 
carry out Apartheid may thus tend of 
itself to revive the issue of the Pro- 
tectorates. 

The Union Department of Native 
Affairs is certainly working hard to win 
over African support. They are un- 
likely to find many adherents in the 
three Protectorates, though, in certain 
circumstances, even a small number 
might be an embarrassment to the 
British Government. Their prospects 
are rather brighter among tribal leaders 
in their own Reserves. The offer of 
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greater authority for the chiefs and of 
larger subsidies for native administra- 
tion may have some appeal. Apart- 
heid, however, will find little support 
among the African urban population. 
There, indeed, the development appears 
to be the other way. The moderate 
leaders of the African Congress have 
mostly been placed under a ban. 
Others with more extreme views are 
taking their place. 

What of the future? The National- 
ists have defined their policies clearly 
enough. Can they put them into prac- 
tice? The attempt must certainly 
arouse strong opposition. European 
opinion had little objection to laws 
which only enforced existing social 
customs; but economic segregation is 
another matter. Industrialists in the 
Western Cape Province, for instance, 
are already disturbed at the thought of 
being deprived of their African labour. 
Nor is the suggestion that African 
servants should be out of the towns at 
night time at all attractive to the 
ordinary householder or hotel keeper. 
A point has been reached, in fact, 
where Apartheid cannot be carried 
much further without running into 
important European vested interests. 
The Nationalists may thus be faced 
with a choice. Either they can push on 
with their policies at the risk of alienat- 
ing electoral support. Or they will 
hesitate, in which case the natural trend 
to economic integration will relegate 
Apartheid to the sphere of social con- 
vention. To which course will opinion 
in the Union incline? It is unlikely to 
be much concerned by the censure of 
U.N.O. or the criticism of the British 
Press. But it may well be decisively 
influenced by the success or failure of 
the Rhodesian experiment in multi- 
racial partnership. 
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TELEVISION’S BIG YEAR 


By RICHARD BAILEY 


[= November 1936 the B.B.C. trans- 


mitted the first television pro- 

grammes in the world. They were 
received by a handful of people, who 
could still only be numbered in thou- 
sands when the outbreak of war put 
television off the air. It is estimated 
that by September, when the Inde- 
pendent Television Authority is due to 
start its activities, 44 million sets will 
be watched nightly by 10 million people 
throughout Britain. This is a fact of 
which everyone from panel game addicts 
to specialists who only look in at 
Coronations, must take into account. 
From all points of view this is going to 
be television’s biggest year since the 
war. 

The Television Act received the Royal 
Assent on July 30, 1954. It had been 
debated for over eighty hours in the 
Commons and forty hours in the 
Lords. So much time was spent arguing 
hypothetical cases that at the end of it 
all the issue was so confused that the 
only thing viewers were certain of was 
that I.T.A. programmes would feature 
chimpanzees. This prospect seemed to 
worry the politicians a great deal more 
than the public. 

Since the end of July measures for the 
implementation of the Act have been 
put in hand. Sir Kenneth Clark, 
Chairman of the Arts Council, was 
appointed Chairman of the Authority 
and Sir Robert Fraser, Director- 
General of the Central Office of In- 
formation, Director-General. The mem- 
bership of the Authority was announced 
in August. It includes industrialists, a 
film critic, an ex-headmistress, a trade 
unionist, a Liberal peer newspaper 
proprietor, and distinguished © indi- 
viduals charged with the special re- 
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sponsibility of watching over the inter- 
ests of Scotland, Wales and Northern 
Ireland. The task it has taken on is a 
formidable one. 

In considering the work of the 
I.T.A. it is important to remember that 
the Television Act left the B.B.C. free 
to continue all its present services. For 
the past decade the B.B.C. has been the 
only employer of television producers, 
script writers, technicians and _per- 
formers. It is a. great initial dis- 
advantage for the new Authority that 
its programmes will have to bear 
comparison with those of the B.B.C. 
Nowhere else in the world does com- 
mercial television compete with a ser- 
vice that carries no advertising whatso- 
ever. Only in Britain would it be 
thought possible to attempt to break 
down a State television monopoly by 
the device of State-sponsored com- 
petition. 

The I.T.A. is given wide powers 
under the Television Act, but there are 
a number of built-in impediments on 
such things as finance and types of 
commodity advertised that may lead to 
trouble. The provisions of the Act 
may be summarized as follows. The 
I.T.A. will erect, own and operate 
transmitters needed to provide an 
alternative programme. It is given a 
life of ten years, which may be extended 
by Parliament. In its first year I.T.A. 
is to receive a loan of up to £1 million 
from the Treasury and may be granted 
a total loan of £2 million in its first 
five years. In addition it is to receive 
£750,000 a year as its share of television 
licence fees. 

The I.T.A. will not itself produce 
programmes but will rent facilities to 
programme contractors who in turn 
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will sell time to advertising agents. 
The programmes themselves will be 
free of advertising and will presumably 
resemble those of the B.B.C. Advertise- 
ments will be allowed at the beginning 
and end of programmes and at natural 
breaks within them. A ratio of 10 per 
cent. advertising to straight programmes 
is contemplated, giving six minutes 
advertising in each hour. Special 
magazine programmes in the form of 
documentary shopping guides will be 
allowed in off peak hours. The Act 
bars, but does not define, offensive 
advertising and prohibits advertise- 
ments close to religious services or 
state events. 

The financial risks in commercial 
television are borne by the programme 
contractors and to a lesser extent the 
advertising agents. It now seems clear 
that the I.T.A. will start its activities 
by instalments, beginning with the 
London transmitter which will be ready 
to start operations at the beginning of 
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September. The Birmingham trans- 
mitter is expected to start up by the 
end of the year. The Manchester 
transmitter may be later still as it is 
not, after all, using the B.B.C. mast at 
Holme Moss and an alternative site has 
not yet been fixed. 

There are so many imponderables in 
deciding on the audience that I.T.A. 
can expect that only a television panel 
would dare give anything in the nature 
of definite answers. Three different 
sets of figures are involved. The first 
is that of the actual population living 
in the areas in which it should be pos- 
sible to receive the I.T.A. programmes. 
Assuming that each station has a 
radius of 30-40 miles the population 
figures would be: London, 9 million; 
Birmingham, 5 million; and Man- 
chester, 9 million. Some doubts have 
been expressed as to whether a radius 
of 30-40 miles will in fact be achieved 
by the London transmitter from its 
initial position at Croydon. There are 
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other uncertainties on the technical 
side. The I.T.A. programmes will go 
out on a group of wavelengths called 
Band III. No one knows, until trans- 
missions actually begin, just how effec- 
tive Band III reception will be. The 
radius in which reception will be 
possible may be less than that achieved 
by the B.B.C. Band I stations. 

The second set of figures concerns 
the number of sets in existence that can 
be, or will be, adapted to receive the 
new programmes. The present B.B.C. 
service uses five channels available in 
Band I. I.T.A. and the proposed 
B.B.C. alternative programme have 
been allocated eight channels in Band 
Ill. To receive both B.B.C. and I.T.A. 
programmes viewers require thirteen- 
channel receivers. 

Pye began marketing multi-channel 
receivers in January 1954 and most 
other manufacturers had followed suit 
by the 1954 radio show. Even. these 
thirteen-channel sets will require tuners 
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for the new service, however, costing 


up to £5 plus a service charge for 
fitting. Older sets will have to be fitted 
with adaptors costing from £5 upwards 
with a fairly heavy service fee depending 
on the amount of alteration needed. 
Many sets made before 1949 with 
T.R.T. (tuneable radio frequency) cir- 
cuits cannot be adapted for Band III 
reception. In addition to the altera- 
tions needed to the sets themselves 
special aerials will be required. These 
will cost about £4 with at least a further 
50s. for fixing. The total amount to be 
spent by would-be Band III viewers will 
therefore range from £10 to £20 accord- 
ing to the age of the set. The big 
question is how many viewers will be 
prepared to pay these sums in order to 
see television programmes on which 
Mr. Gilbert Harding does not appear. 
There is also the difficulty that with 
every television set requiring adjust- 
ment and a new aerial there will un- 
doubtedly be a shortage of technicians 
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with consequent delays for many would- 
be viewers. 

The B.B.C. Audience Research unit 
estimated that 13 per cent. of the whole 
adult population looked at evening 
television programmes in the fourth 
quarter of 1954, and that the average 
size of the television public was 11 
million. This is the third vital figure 
in the I.T.A. sum. The average evening 
audience consists of some 41 per cent. 
of the total television public which 
means about 44 million adults. What 
proportion of this audience will move 
over to I.T.A. is problematical. At 
first the I.T.A. programmes will be 
limited in range, probably of inferior 
quality because of lack of production 
experience and hampered at the receiv- 
ing end by the cost of adapting sets and 
installing aerials.. Even so there seems 
no reason to doubt that the television 
public will not want its measure of 
independence. The number of sets is 
now increasing with a snowball-like 
progression. In 1947 there were 14,560 
sets. This number roughly trebled 
itself in 1948, °49 and °50. It then 
doubled itself in 1951 and °52, by which 
time it had reached 1} million. Since 
then there has been a steady and 
spectacular rise. At the end of 1954 
sets were selling at the rate of 460,000 
amonth. At the beginning of 1955 over 
4 million sets were in use. At this rate 
there will be 9 million sets in 1960. 
Television has passed from the stage of 
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being a medium for the masses to begin 
a mass medium. There is no reason for 
supposing that B.B.C. programmes are 
so good that they will not lose viewers 
to commercial programmes. Even if 
the division is 50/50 the LT.A. pro- 
grammes would be on nearly 3 million 
screens after four years. 

In all considerations of the financial 
arrangements of I.T.A. it must be 
remembered that commercial television 
is not, as some would imply, simply a 
method of putting big business on to 
the air. It is first and foremost the 
method chosen by the Government for 
breaking the B.B.C.’s monopoly of the 
most powerful and persuasive informa- 
tion medium ever known. Secondly, it 
is a method of financing an alternative 
programme from advertising revenue. 
A second programme will cost any- 
thing from £5 million a year upwards. 
If this sum did not come from advertise- 
ments it would have to come from 
licences. The ten-year plan of the 
B.B.C. makes it clear that a second 
programme could start in three years’ 
time only if the present Treasury 
deduction of £2 million a year was 
retained and the G.P.O. costs of col- 
lecting licences and dealing with evasion 
were excluded. In other words an 
alternative supplied by the B.B.C. 
would mean a higher fee or a longer 
wait. 

An element of competition between 
contractors has been introduced by 
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Monday- Saturday— 
Friday Sunday 
Associated Broadcast Development Company 
Ltd. as 233 pe eat Seis a Birmingham London 
Associated Rediffusion Ltd. London — 
Granada Theatres Ltd. Manchester nite 
Kemsley-Winnick Group — Birmingham 
Manchester 
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allocating week-days and the week-end 
to different contractors, as shown in 
the diagram. 

The choice of contractors has given 
rise to a certain amount of criticism. On 
the face of it, however, it is difficult to 
see what types of firms, other than those 
in the radio, entertainment or news- 
paper industries, would have been 
equipped to undertake the job of pro- 
viding programmes. The choice of the 
Rothermere and Kemsley newspaper 
groups rather than of others has been 
widely criticized, and was one of the 
principal topics in the debate in the 
Commons on November 23, 1954. The 
Opposition motion for debate expressed 
“alarm at the manner in which the 
Television Act is operating ” and urged 
its amendment or repeal. Much more 
solid criticism can be advanced against 
some of the contractors on the ground 
of lack of adequate capital resources. 
It will be a bad start for commercial 
television if any of its contractors fail 
for this reason. 

The pioneer work will of necessity be 
carried out by the two contractors 
sharing the London transmitter. The 
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head of Associated Broadcast Develop- 
ment Co. Ltd. is Mr. Norman Collins, 
formerly Controller of the B.B.C. Tele- 
vision Service. The directors include 
Sir Robert Renwick of Associated 
Electrical Industries, Lord Duncannon 
of R. Benson, Lonsdale & Co., Sir 
Alexander Aikman of E.M.I. and Mr. 
C. O. Stanley of Pye Radio. Associated 
Rediffusion Ltd. includes among its 
directors Mr. Paul Adorian (Broadcast 
Relay), Mr. Charles Truefitt (Asso- 
ciated Newspapers), Lord Rothermere 
(the Daily Mail), Mr. H. C. Drayton 
(British Lion Films and United News- 
papers). 

The other two contractors will not be 
operating until the end of the. year. 
Granada Theatres Ltd. is headed by 
Mr. Sidney Bernstein who, with his 
brother, controls Denman Cinemas, 
Variety Theatres Consolidated and the 
Transatlantic Picture Corporation. In 
the Kemsley-Winnick Group Mr. 
Maurice Winnick will control pro- 
gramming, with Mr. John Macmillan as 
general manager. Mr. Isaac Wolfson 
(Great Universal Stores) is a member of 
this group. 


The finances of I.T.A. can only be 
forecast at the present time. Until 
contractors actually sign contracts with 
I.T.A. it is impossible to say definitely 
what sums they will charge advertisers. 
The optimism of the contractors is one 
of the most remarkable features of the 
whole I.T.A. question. They have 
taken on the job not only without 
knowing what they will have to pay but 
without knowing how much advertising 
time they have to sell. Such faith in 
the merits of competition is rare. 

The starting point in estimating what 
the contractors can charge is the present 
practice of the B.B.C. The B.B.C. puts 
on forty hours television a week and in 
1953-54 spent £4 million on its ser- 
vices. This means an average expendi- 
ture of some £1,900 an hour of which 
the actual programme probably cost 
£700 and the remainder goes on engin- 
eering, studio costs, rents and so on. 
If capital expenditure is taken into 
account, annual expenditure is nearer 
£5 million and hourly rates nearer 
£2,400. The B.B.C. figures relate to a 
single programme going out to all 
viewers. The commercial programmes 
will undoubtedly cost more, as con- 
tractors will have to maintain head- 
quarters staffs and bear the costs 
involved in producing separate pro- 
grammes. The probable total cost of 
putting on the I.T.A. programme in 
three regions has been estimated at 
£10 million.* 

The basic assumption in estimating 
programme charges is that six minutes’ 
commercial advertising will be allowed 
in each hour. There is no rigid unit of 
advertising time and a commercial can 
be a straight announcement such as 
“It’s 10.30 and time to drink Milko ” 
to a film demonstrating some mechani- 
cal gadget and lasting three or four 
minutes. It is expected that all com- 


* See The Economist, December 4, 1954, 
“ Television’s Balance Sheet.” 
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mercials will be on a film and that these 
will be of a great variety of lengths 
adapted to fit in with the type of pro- 
gramme preceding or following them. 
The programmes themselves will con- 
tain no advertising, the sole exceptions 
being commercial magazine pro- 
grammes which will appear mainly in 
the afternoons and will not affect the 
10 per cent. ratio. 

The nearest that the programme con- 
tractors have yet got to fixing charges is 
in a letter that one of them has sent out 
to advertising agencies stating that the 
rates will be x, x plus varying sums, or 
x minus varying sums, according to the 
time of day. It is not easy to place a 
value on x at present. On the assump- 
tion that the programme contractors 
have to cover £10 million a year, how- 
ever, the sum could work out as follows: 


40 hours TV x6 minutes = 240 
minutes of commercials each 
week. 

240 minutes x 52 = 12,480 minutes 
each year. 

365 magazine hours charged at, say, 20 
per cent. of full rates. 


It is probable that the average charge 
will be about £1,000 a minute with 
£1,250 for peak hours and £750 for off 
peak times. A rate of £1,000 a minute 
is about £1 per thousand viewers. This 
means some £12} million from the 10 
per cent. ratio plus £34 million from the 
magazine programmes giving a total of 
£16 million. This is undoubtedly too 
high for a start, and the contractors will 
be lucky if they collect the £12} million 
yielded by an average rate of £1,000 a 
minute. The sum of about £12} 


million likely to be spent on com- 
mercial television advertising should be 
looked at in relation to the total of 
£230 million spent on advertising of all 
kinds in 1953-54. The sum expected to 
be spent on television advertising repre- 
sents only one-third of the additional 
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advertising expenditure incurred in 
1953-54. 

There is no lack of optimism in the 
advertising world about the prospects 
for commercial television. New com- 
panies are being formed to make com- 
mercial films of all sizes. Established 
advertising agencies are putting the 
possibilities of television as a medium 
before their clients. It is expected that 
most of the bigger accounts will make 
an additional allocation for television. 
There is much talk of the advantage of 
getting in at the start and gaining 
experience now while rates are likely to 
be low and peak hours to be had for 
the asking. Whoever else may have 
doubts about commercial television the 


advertising agents are confident that a-. 


new age is about to dawn. 

Most of the questions about com- 
mercial television cannot be answered 
until the end of the year. In any case 
all the really important decisions are 
outside the control of the I.T.A. Ifa 
Labour Government were to be re- 
turned to power while the new services 
were still in their early stages, would it 
close I.T.A. down? The mere threat of 
such action is having serious conse- 
quences on I.T.A., as it is the un- 


doubted cause of the undue haste with 
which plans are being pushed forward. 
Again, what would be the effect of 
freeing newsprint so that advertisers 
could get all the space they wanted in 
the national dailies? Could they still 
be persuaded of the advantages of 
getting in at the start of commercial 
television? 

But the most difficult question of all 
to answer is perhaps the one most 
likely to be overlooked. What is going 
to be the effect of all this on the B.B.C, ? 
Will viewers remain faithful to the old 
faces or will they fall over themselves 
to convert their sets and look at com- 
mercial ones? This is the question 
that will decide the value of x in the 
advertisers, formula. Again, will the 
B.B.C. hold its present ground and try 
to compete for the mass audience or 
will it try for the “‘ quality ” audience 
of middle-class viewers? After all, 
purchasing power sells a wide range of 
goods—and advertisers. 

To-day there is no way of knowing 
the answers to the I.T.A. questions. 
That is why, for the moment, I.T.A. is 
so much more interesting than the 
B.B.C. 

RICHARD BAILEY. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF THE 
SOVIET WRITERS 


By EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


OR those whose business it is to 
P= the signs, the story of what 

has been happening to Soviet 
literature since Stalin’s death has not 
only been of absorbing interest in 
itself, but has also revealed more of 
the true nature of the struggle for 
political power than any other single 
aspect of Soviet life. Now that the 
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struggle has reached one of its major 
climaxes, with the victory of Khrush- 
chev, the Party Secretary, over Malen- 
kov, the late Prime Minister, a great 
deal of what was obscure in the Soviet 
literary world suddenly makes sense; 
and, at the same time, it illuminates the 
dark political stage. 

After Stalin died there came a thaw. 


It was immensely dramatic. The reason 
why we have not heard more about it 
in this country is because politicians 
and commentators were so afraid of 
being taken in that they refused to 
look at what lay under their noses. 
Now that the thaw has been checked, 
these timid souls can pretend quite 
happily that everything is as it was and 
has never been any different—ignoring 
completely the remarkable things that 
went on between April 1953 and the 
early spring of 1954. This seems to me 
inexcusable, not only because it falsifies 
a critical period of Soviet history, but 
‘also because it deliberately blots out a 
major source of knowledge about the 
real state of mind of the Soviet people 
—not simply the inarticulate masses, 
but the high intelligentsia. And this 
knowledge is of no less importance to 
us than a constant awareness of, say, 
the eternal hostility of Leninism. 

There is no room here to work in 
detail through the story of that thaw 
and the subsequent frost. We shall 
have to make do with an over-simpli- 
fied outline. What happened was this. 
- After Stalin died the whole of Russia 
held its breath. Then Malenkov pro- 
claimed his policy of conciliation— 
conciliation of the Soviet people far 
more importantly than of the outside 
world, At first there was no perceptible 
response. Russia remained frozen in 
sullen apathy. It seemed that nothing 
could penetrate that vast and stratified 
ice-sheet. Then, suddenly, miracu- 
lously, faint voices were heard. They 
came, as one would expect, from 
Leningrad, and they were like the first 
slight rustling of flowing water in an 
ice-bound landscape. For several 
months nothing much seemed to be 
happening; but gradually the sound of 
the waters grew, until suddenly the 
trickle was a flood, sweeping everything 
before it. 

The first voice was that of a 
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poetess and critic, Olga Bergoltz, who 
came out with a personal statement 
about the importance of the heart. 
Nothing had been heard of the heart 
in Soviet literature for a very long time. 
The late Colonel-General Zhdanov had 


decreed that Soviet novelists and play- 


wrights were to deal with positive 
heroes and the triumphs of Soviet 
construction. There’ were to be 
no doubts, no self-questionings, no 
acknowledgments of human error and 
frailty. There were to be only blue- 
prints for an impossible society in 
which mankind subordinated itself 
to the machines and the statisticians 
and the planners—and liked it. 

Miss Bergoltz summed this situation 
up, very moderately, in an April issue 
of Literary Gazette. 

“In a great many of our lyrical 
works the most important thing of all 
is lacking: humanity, the human being. 
I don’t mean there are no human 
beings in these poems. Indeed there 
are. There are also people engaged in 
specific occupations: there are the 
operators of bull-dozers and steam- 
shovels: there are horticulturalists; 
all carefully described, sometimes well 
and even brilliantly described. But 
they are described from the outside, 
and the most important thing is lacking 
in all these poems—a lyric hero with 
his own individual relationship to 
events and to the landscape.” 

She went on to lay bare the reasons 
for this. She attacked those critics (by 
which she meant all active critics) who 
accused poets of decadence and pessi- 
mism if they showed the slightest sign 
of awareness of the complexity of 
humankind. They will not even allow 
a character in a poem or a novel to 
experience grief at parting from a 
lover, she said, for grief is a negative 
emotion, a forbidden emotion. And 
even if, on occasion, it has to be 
expressed, then it is obligatory to 
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counteract its enervating influence by 
the invocation of the constructive and 
the positive—“ by, let us say, the over- 
fulfilment of the hay-making plan on 
the part of the jilted lover.” 

Miss Bergoltz continued her good 
work, in other articles making enor- 
mous fun of the monstrosities put on 
the stage as plays and ballets in the 
name of Zhdanov. And soon she was 
joined by others. By the poet Alex- 
ander Tvardovsky, demanding sincerity 
and truth; by the poetess Vera Inber, 
declaring that nobody read Soviet 
poetry any more, and that she could 
not find it in her heart to blame them; 
by the critic Tarasenkov, who, de- 
manding free discussion of all sorts of 
things, declared: “‘ We forget that the 
truth is born in controversy, in the 
clash of opinions.” By many others. 

So far we have listened to individual 
voices. Between spring and autumn 
individual after individual was allowed 
to express what amounted to a revolu- 
tionary discontent with everything which 
had been making Soviet literature what 
it was; but there had been no official 
or quasi-official comment. When it 
came, it came with arush. In October 
1953 the Soviet Writer’s Union held a 
plenary session to discuss the state of 
Soviet drama. It was presided over by 
Fadeyev, the novelist, who is in effect 
the Party Commissar for literature; 
and it met in the presence of Ponora- 
menko, then Minister of Culture. And 
here the assembled dramatists tore 
savagely, and with an outburst of 
pent-up feeling that could be felt 
almost physically, into everything that 
Zhdanovism in literature had stood 
for—into everything which, until a few 
months before, they had been lauding 
to the skies. They blamed themselves; 
but they were blaming themselves for 
writing what Zhdanov had told them 
to write. They gave thanks to the 
Party for its guidance; but in every- 
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thing they said they cursed the Party 
for its misguidance. And there was no 
question but that this outburst was 
officially prompted. It was led by the 
human weather-cock, Simonov, the 
accomplished but empty dramatist, who 
knows how to point into the Party line 
almost before it has been formulated. 
For years Simonov had been the self- 
appointed champion of Zhdanovism 
and the harshest and most heartless 
critic of anyone who slightly trespassed 
against it. He now demanded the 
rehabilitation of many works which, 
in the past, he had viciously condemned. 
After years of declaring that the general 
state of the drama in the Soviet Union 
was the best in the best possible of 
worlds, he now came out with the 
statement that it “ had been in a state 
of backwardness for a number of 
years.” The less political dramatists 
joined in. Mikhalkov said flatly that the 
Soviet drama was false. ‘‘ Audiences,” 
he said, “‘ had been taught to see on the 
stage that which departs from the 
truth of life, from the real difficulties, 
misfortunes, joys, and sorrows of living 
Soviet people.” Lavrenev was even 
more specific. He attacked the notori- 
ous kolhoz plays and condemned 
roundly all those tedious works dealing 
with the building of dams and the 
irrigation of deserts. In one well- 
known play, he said, it was a solemn 
fact that a good deal of the dialogue 
consisted of straight extracts from a 
textbook on the oil industry. Others, 
he went on, could only be understood 
if the spectators took along to the 
theatre technical handbooks dealing 
with the industries under discussion. 
He was particularly hard on the feeble 
and inane attempts to import an 
element of dramatic conflict into plays 
where there could be no conflict 
because there were, quite simply, no 
human characters. He gave examples. 
*“‘ The. agro-technician Vanya, who is 


deeply in love, has just married Tanya, 
the brigadier of the field station; and 
now he throws off his beloved wife as 
a backward element, because Tanya 
holds different views on the correct 
methods of clamping potatoes.” This 
kind of thing, he said, “ testifies to the 
author’s fundamental lack of respect 
for his heroes, Soviet people.” It has 
got to stop. 

And, for a period, it did stop. The 
findings of the assembled dramatists 
in Moscow were fortified beyond 
measure by the personal challenge of 
Ilyya Ehrenburg, the novelist and 
publicist, one of the most gifted 
writers of the Soviet Union, and one, 
also, very close to the Party line. In 
the October number of Znamya he 
published his by now celebrated appeal 
for individuality and freedom of con- 
science, combined with an attack on 
the idea that books can be written to 
order. It was a moving document. 

The thaw had now set in. 

There had been protests even at the 
dramatists’ congress. There had been 
voices rather surlily muttering that high- 
falutin talk about ideals and humanity 
was all very well, but the Party was the 
Party, and the writer’s chief task was to 
assist it, as required, in building 
Communism. In the spring of 1954, 
after a winter of content, these voices 
were heard more loudly. It was clear 
that the thaw was by no means neces- 
sarily final. And, although the waters 
still flowed, there were frosts at night, 
and some of the tributary streams were 
frozen over. All through the first half 
of 1954 there appeared to be a struggle 
in progress behind the scenes. A 
number of writers were attacked for 
obeying too literally Malenkov’s de- 
mands for satire on contemporary 
evils. Others were told they confused 
freedom with licence. One or two, 
who had offended, were expelled from 
the Union of Writers, not for what they 
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had written but, ostensibly, because of 
their private morals. Then, in the 
summer, came the big counter-attack, 
when the playwright Zorin was pilloried 
unmercifully for his play, called The 
Guests, which satirized bluntly and 
boldly a character called Peter Kir- 
pichev, whose name has now passed 
into Soviet mythology—a typical hard- 
boiled, callous, careerist product of 
the régime. Zorin’s great sin was not 
that he had drawn this particular 
character. It was admitted that the 
Kirpichevs existed: what could not 
by any manner of means be admitted 
was that they were in any way an 
inevitable product of Soviet society. 
They were survivals of the bourgeois 
past, to be rooted out and held up as 
terrible examples. Zorin, in suggesting 
otherwise, had betrayed the Revolu- 
tion. 

And then, later, came Ehrenburg’s 
own novel called, precisely, The 
Thaw—not a _ very good novel, 
obviously written in great haste; but 
a highly symbolical affair, which, while 
celebrating the power of the human 
heart over outward circumstances, was 
clearly intended as a fairly elaborate 
parable of the sweeping away of 
Stalinism. It came too late. It was 
violently attacked by Simonov (who 
had already distinguished himself by 
attacking Zorin’s The Guests after 
first praising it). Ehrenburg was 
allowed to reply. He replied with 
some dignity, though clearly hedging. 
Simonov returned to the attack. The 
official Literary Gazette endorsed the 
attack. The book remained in print 
in a limited edition; but it was still- 
born. So was the thaw. 

But not quite. It is to be doubted 
if things can ever be quite the same 
again. The Russian writers, and the 
Russian public, have had a glimpse of 
the truth about themselves. Innumer- 
able individuals have had it revealed 
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to them that their own secret disgusts 
and longings are shared by others, 
whom they have always regarded as 
hard and fast supporters of the régime. 
The effect of this revelation must be 
very great. 

This story, the story of the thaw 
and the subsequent frost, may be 
parallel in time with the struggle be- 
tween Khrushchev and Malenkov. It 
was in November 1953 that Khrushchev 
first openly took the offensive against 
Malenkov by dismissing the man who 
held the key citadel of Leningrad on 
Malenkov’s behalf. Since then the 
developments in the Soviet literary 
world have reflected with remarkable 
precision the ups and downs in the 
Malenkov-Khrushchev fight. 

The story is not finished. When, in 
December, the writers held their first 
All-Union Congress for two decades, 
Khrushchev had virtually won his 


struggle. But the writers did not 
return to where they had been before. 
The Party had asserted itself. This was 
forbidden, that was forbidden; but, all 
the same, the air was lighter than it had 
been before the thaw set in. It seems 
pretty clear that even the harshest 
elements among the Party leaders are 
aware of the damaging effects of the 
Stalinist blight and are eager for the 
writers to develop and bear fruit. At 
the same time they are desperately 
afraid that the spirit shown in the year 
of the thaw may all too easily get out 
of hand. So they are trying to have 
things both ways: to control the 
writers with one hand, to encourage 
them with the other. Obviously this 
cannot work. In the long run there 
must either be stern repression or some- 
thing very like freedom. The struggle 
is still in being. 
EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 


FORMOSA 


By DENYS SMITH 


was no sudden improvization to 

meet an unexpected situation. 
It was closely studied and long de- 
liberated. Its roots go back to the 
meeting of the National Security 
Council held last September 12 at 
Denver, Colorado, where Eisenhower 
was spending his summer vacation. 
The reason for calling this conference 
was that Chinese Communist attacks 
on Nationalist-held off-shore islands 
had been resumed the previous month 
after a lull since 1949. At the same 
time Communist propaganda attacks 
on the United States had been intensi- 
fied and threats to capture Formosa 
resumed. The logic of past experience 
fortified the conclusion that an assault 
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upon a new salient of the Western 
world was about to be undertaken. 
After the Korean armistice came the 
intensified fighting in Indo-China, so 
now the fighting had ended in Indo- 
China intensified efforts to take For- 
mosa seemed very probable. There 
were also reports of breaches of the 
Korean armistice showing Communist 
contempt for and indifference to world 
opinion. Intelligence reports added 
further confirmation. Mao and Chou 
En-lai were “ feeling their oats.”” They 
had beaten sixteen nations to a stand- 
still in Korea and gained a victory in 
Indo-China. Moreover, they had 
domestic difficulties. The Chinese 
peasants were disillusioned over 
agrarian reform. The factory workers 


had long hours and low pay. There 
had been damaging floods reducing the 
food supply, but grain was still being 
exported to Russia, Czechoslovakia, 
and elsewhere. Under such conditions 
it is almost axiomatic that despotic 
governments should seek to stifle dis- 
content by foreign adventure and feed 
the public on tales of military success 
or foreign threats, if they could not be 
fed on rice or bread. 

There appeared to be no need for 
immediate emergency action. Quemoy 
was being bombarded, but this was 
interpreted as a premature flourish 
designed more to influence the con- 
ference on the Manila Pact, which 
started on September 6, than to in- 
augurate a major assault on Formosa. 
A carefully thought out programme 
was possible. The base upon which it 
rested was that Formosa must not fall 
into unfriendly hands. There was 
nothing new about this. The new 
element was a decision to make 
America’s determination to defend it 
perfectly plain. It was held that Com- 
munist aggression in Korea would 
never have occurred if the Communists 
had known in advance that it would be 
resisted by the United States. There- 
fore the United States would make 
certain that there would be no mis- 
calculation of the same kind about 
Formosa. Arguing whether Formosa 
really is “essential” to American 
security becomes little more than an 
exercise in semantics. Is it essential to 
British security that the French channel 
ports be in friendly hands ? They were 
not during the last war and Britain 
survived. America would undoubtedly 
survive if Formosa were lost, but 
American security would be weakened. 
Moreover, its loss would send a psycho- 
logical shudder throughout the re- 
mainder of free Asia and strengthen 
the Communist cause from Japan and 
the Philippines to South-East Asia and 
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India. Since American security con- 
cepts were ignored or held erroneous 
by large bodies of foreign opinion, 
caution had to be exercised in pro- 
claiming America’s determination to 
hold Formosa, to avoid even the 
appearance of truculence or belliger- 
ency, which would feed the fires of 
foreign Yankeephobia. 

One important element in the Denver 
programme was the negotiation of a 
mutual defence treaty with Chiang. 
Dulles had broached the subject with 
Chiang when he passed through For- 
mosa on his way from Manila. This 
would place American determination 
to defend Formosa on a treaty basis 
linked with Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter. The reverse side of 
the defence treaty medal was that it 
would put the United States in a 
stronger position to restrain Chiang 
from any attack on the mainland. 
There was a little noticed shift of 
American naval units from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, also decided at this 
meeting. American determination to 
defend Formosa would be expressed by 
a Presidential message and a supporting 
Congressional resolution, to show that 
the country was united behind the 
President. This fitted the domestic 
political situation. Truman’s. action 
both in assigning troops to Europe and 
in entering the Korean War without 
advance Congressional approval had 
been criticized. If the President did 
not ask for advance Congressional 
approval, opposition based on con- 
stitutional grounds might have been 
mistaken abroad for opposition to the 
substance of the President’s Formosa 
policy. 

As well as securing the maximum 
American support, the Denver Con- 
ference considered ways of securing 
maximum support of the outside world. 
America’s purpose was to retain For- 
mosa, not to fight the Chinese Com- 
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In fact the main purpose of 


munists. 
the programme was to avoid having to 
fight them by removing any chances of 


miscalculation. The United States 
could make this clear by showing a 
readiness to achieve the desired result 
by other means such as a cease-fire 
arranged through the United Nations. 
A preliminary step, however, was to 
make sure that Chiang would not 
invoke the veto power held by 
Nationalist China on the Security 
Council to block any cease-fire dis- 
cussion. The Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs, Walter 
Robertson, was sent to confer with 
Chiang in October and secured his 
agreement to a cease-fire attempt and 
to other features of the Administration 
programme. One of these was the 
evacuation of the Tachen islands out- 
post to shorten Chiang’s military line 
and improve the defences of more 
important areas near Formosa, such 
as Quemoy and Matsu islands. This 
cease-fire agreement with Chiang, as 
well as the defence treaty, implied that 
Chiang’s hopes of returning to the 
mainland by force had to be abandoned. 
Chiang was still recognized as head of 
the only lawful Chinese Government. 
If, as many Americans believe, there 
was dissension and popular unrest in 
Communist China, his opportunity 
might come in time. The Nationalist 
Government had a continuing role to 
play in keeping alive the idea of an 
alternative Government to that of the 
Communists. Put brutally, the Ameri- 
can position was that Chiang should 
be an instrument of American policy. 
America would not be-an instrument 
of Chiang’s. 

Once Chiang’s assurances on the 
cease-fire proposal had been obtained 
the United States began a series of 
discussions with the British and New 
Zealand Governments. New Zealand 
was the only other Commonwealth 
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country on the Security Council. By 
the end of the year the United States 
were ready for events to determine the 
timing of the parallel warning and 
cease-fire moves. The United States 
would have nothing to lose either way. 
If the cease-fire move proved successful 
Formosa would be protected with U.N. 
backing. If it failed (as in the event it 
did) it would be clear that the blame 
must lie on the Communist doorstep. 
It is not quite clear how the Com- 
munist imprisonment of the captured 
American fliers fitted into the picture. 
Some believe that the Communists 
hoped that as long as they were held 
as hostages public sentiment in the 
United States would force the American 
Government to adopt a conciliatory 
tone in order not to jeopardize their 
chances of release. The Communist 
capture of Ichiang island, about eight 
miles north of the Tachens, indicating 
that the Communists were ready to 
move, was the trigger which put the 
parallel Denver policy moves into 
motion. ; 

The American programme was dis- 
cussed in general terms with Con- 
gressional leaders, including the Demo- 
crats who now control Congress, and 
met with their approval. Both Con- 
gressional leaders and military advisers 
agreed that if the hope that America’s 
determined stand would deter the 
Communists proved unfounded, then 
the United States would not adopt the 
kind of handicap which frustrated its 
forces during the Korean campaign. 
Next time there would be no “ privi- 
leged sanctuary.” This view had been 
strengthened by statements from 
Generals Clark, Van Fleet, Strate- 
meyer, Almond and Admiral Joy to 
the Senate Sub-Committee on Internal 
Security during August to December 
last year. These senior military com- 
manders in the Korean theatre agreed, 
in short, that victory in Korea was 


possible and desirable, that the action 
required to achieve victory would not 
have brought on a major war, that the 
rules were rigged though Allied pressure 
(mainly that of the Attlee Government) 
to make certain China would not be 
defeated. They were also united in the 
hope that the United States would 
never again be called upon to hazard 
her troops under similar circumstances. 
General Almond summed it up with 
the statement : “It is bad enough to 
have to fight the enemy. It is terrible 
to have to fight both the enemy and 
those that you are supposed to have 
support from.” 

If Congress was to authorize the 
President’s use of American armed 
forces to defend Formosa, it should 
therefore also authorize them to be 
used in areas related to its defence. 
The plan at first was to mention 
Quemoy and Matsu islands, which are, 
so to speak, corks bottling up the 
Communist invasion ports of Amoy 
and Foochow. But this was abandoned 
as being both too precise and too 
limiting. If air attacks were launched 
from mainland bases there should be 
nothing to prevent “hot pursuit,” or 
if necessary destruction of the mainland 
bases. So a more general phrase, 
“‘ related positions and territories now 
in friendly hands,” was used. To have 
stated definitely that the United States 
would defend Quemoy and Matsu 
islands would have weakened the legal 
basis of American policy. The Presi- 
dent, therefore, said he was not sug- 
gesting that “ the United States enlarge 
its defensive obligations beyond For- 
mosa and the Pescadores.”” He took 


his stand on the strongest legal and 
moral grounds, on a position which 
both Senator Knowland and Mr. Eden 
could support. 

The resolution sped through the 
House in a single day with only three 
opposition votes (one of the three 
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thought the resolution did not go far 
enough). A few days later the Senate 
also adopted it with only three opposi- 
tion votes. But before the Senate vote 
was taken the resolution ran into 
trouble. It had political overtones. 
There was the implied criticism that 
Truman was at fault for not seeking 
advance Congressional authority in 
Korea. There was the fact that advance 
approval would preclude any later 
criticism of the President if hostilities 
broke out. Democrats would share 
the responsibility and the blame and 
thus be handicapped in the Presidential 
elections next year. There is also a lot 
of the old isolationist Adam. still 
present in the Senate, though it only 
finds formal expression in Senator 
Langer. This was all in the back- 
ground. The actual arguments used 
by the small handful of opponents were 
different. They complained that the 
resolution would authorize the Presi- 
dent to conduct “preventive war,” 
that it would enable Chiang (or alterna- 
tively some “ trigger-happy ”’ theatre 
commander) to drag the United States 
into war which constitutionally could 
only be declared by Congress. Finally, 
while everybody agreed that Formosa 
and the Pescadores should be defended 
as vital to American security, there was 
no need to authorize the use of Ameri- 
can forces to protect territorial areas 
of China which could be construed as 
intervening in the Chinese civil war. 
Influential newspaper commentators 
were also critical. Walter Lippmann 
wrote : “Congress when it makes a 
declaration of war does not specify, as 
does this resolution, what is to be the 
strategic plan of the war. No one need 


doubt that if an invasion force threaten- 


ing the conquest of Formosa were 
building up in the Chinese ports the 
authority to defend Formosa would 
carry with it the authority to take 
preventive measures.” 
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The first two objections were so far- 
fetched that they were more debating 
points than arguments. But they dis- 
turbed the President and his advisers 
because of the effect they would have 
abroad, particularly among _ the 
“neutralists > who might not recog- 
nize, or would deliberately shut their 
eyes to, their absurdity. Every foreigner 
would not say, as Eden did : “‘ We in 
this country respect President Eisen- 
hower and know that he would sanction 
the use of United States forces only 
with the greatest reluctance.” After a 
formal White House statement that 
American forces would only be used 
defensively, and that any decision to 
use them would be one which Eisen- 
hower would make personally and not 
delegate, they ceased to have value even 
as debating points. The third objection 
was more serious and genuine. But it 
was put into perspective by Senator 
George, who found himself in the un- 
expected position of denouncing some 
of his Democratic colleagues for irre- 
sponsible attacks on the policy of a 
Republican President. Their speeches 
“have been disturbing foreign chan- 
celleries . . . play right down the line 
of Communist propaganda.” Some 
people wanted the United States to 
draw a line beyond which was an 
enemy sanctuary. “Let us say that 
wherever the enemy is we will strike. 
.. . We would be the laughing-stock 
of mankind if we said we would not 
interfere until we saw the enemy 
actually putting his foot on the shores 
of Formosa.” 

As this is written the United States 
can feel gratified that its purpose of 
keeping Formosa from Communist 
hands without widening the gap which 
already existed between American and 
British Far East policies has been 
achieved. On the central question of 
Formosa the British and American 
Government’s understanding is the 
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same ; it is not legally part of China, 
so that recognition of the Communist 
régime does not imply that the Com- 
munist claim to possess it should be 
supported, Mr. Attlee notwithstanding. 
Britain, so Americans think, is the last 
nation to maintain with any consistency 
that geographical propinquity gives a 
claim to possession. Britain herself is 
holding a Chinese “ off-shore ” island, 
Hongkong, and resists claims of the 
Argentine to the Falklands, Greece to 
Cyprus, and for that matter Spain to 
Gibraltar, which the argument of geo- 
graphical propinquity would support. 
The query, “‘ How would the British feel 
if a rival government were in the Isle of 
Wight,” is felt to be about as pertinent 
as asking, “‘ How does France feel about 
British occupation of the French off- 
shore islands of Jersey, Guernsey, 
Alderney and Sark ?” 

America holds that the legal position 
of Formosa has never been settled. 
Japan renounced all title to it in the 
Japanese peace treaty, but sovereignty 
was not transferred elsewhere. The 
three-power Cairo statement and subse- 
quent three-power Potsdam declaration 
have no legal significance. Chiang went 
into Formosa to accept the Japanese 
surrender and remained in effective 
control of the area in the same way as 
Russia remained in control of South 
Sakhaline and the Kuriles. Molotov’s 
statement that the trouble was due to 
the fact that “the United States with 
the aid of Chiang Kai-chek several 
years ago seized the island of Formosa 
which belongs to China, the Pescadores 
and several other islands,” is treated 
as an absurd travesty of the true facts. 

As for the future, Americans expect 
an uneasy stalemate to arise, with no 
formal cease-fire and no major Com- 
munist military attack. But there is 
one thing about which America is 
thoroughly determined and the sooner 
the rest of the world realizes it the 


better. Formosa will remain in friendly 
hands or in American hands. Any 
hope or thought of transferring it by 
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devious routes to the Chinese Com- 
munists is out of the question. 
DENYS SMITH. 


GEOPOLITICS OF THE 
~ ATOMIC AGE 


By JOHN BIGGS-DAVISON 


STAFF College lecture in any 
Aware. country to-day might 
begin something like this : “‘ The 
most remarkable contrast in the 
political map of modern Europe is 
that presented by the vast area of 
Russia occupying half the Continent 
and the group of smaller territories 
tenanted by the Western Powers.” 
These words were spoken by Sir 
Halford Mackinder in 1904, when 
lecturing to the Royal Geographical 
Society on the geopolitics of the “ Post- 
Columbian’ Age. In a closed and 
contracted world, the lecturer declared, 
“every explosion of social forces, 
instead of being dissipated in a sur- 
rounding circuit of unknown space and 
barbaric chaos, will be sharply re- 
echoed from the far side of the globe, 
and weak elements in the political and 
economic organism of the world will 
be shattered in consequence. There is 
a vast difference of effect in the fall of 
a shell into an earthwork and its fall 
amid the closed space and rigid struc- 
ture of a great building or ship. Prob- 
ably some half-consciousness of this 
fact is at last diverting some of the 
attention of statesmen in all parts of 
the world from territorial expansion to 
the struggle for relative efficiency.” 
Mackinder divided not Gaul, but the 
world, into three parts. His Pivot 
Region was the almost endless expanse 
of Eurasia. Ships could not penetrate 
its fastnesses, but the railway was 
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supplanting the horsed nomad and the 
cameleer. Secondly, there was an 
Inner Crescent, containing the Ger- 
manic Empires of Berlin and Vienna, 
Turkey, India and China. Thirdly, an 
Outer Crescent comprised Great 
Britain, South Africa,. Australia, 
North America and Japan. If the 
balance of power moved in favour of 
the Pivot Region, this would be fol- 
lowed by expansion into what he 
termed the marginal territories, or the 
marginal region. The Pivot Region 
would enjoy less mobility than that of 
the surrounding marginal and insular 
countries, but a single Eurasian system, 
based it might be upon a Russo-German 
combination, would -dispose of the 
means to build a great high seas fleet 
and make an attempt at world mastery. 
Just as serious study of, for example, 
the syndicalist conception of a Cor- 
porative State has been hindered by the 
passions which Fascism incited or 
aroused, so Geopolitics passed into 
partial disrepute when Mackinder’s 
theories were perverted to Nazi pur- 
poses by Major-General Karl Haus- 
hofer’s Institute of Geopolitics at 
Munich. In the face of present dangers, 
however, the non-Communist Powers 
could use and adapt a_ theoretical 
apparatus as comprehensive as the 
Marxist myth and certainly more 
realistic and more justified by events. 
Mackinder stated that “‘ every event 
takes place both in space and time, so 
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it has both a geographical and an 
historical aspect.” As he told the 
Royal Geographical Society half a 
century ago, the balance of political 
power is a product of geographical 
conditions. By “ geographical” he 
implied not only the physical and 
spatial character of a territorial Power, 
but its population, its virility and capa- 
bilities, and the organization and equip- 
ment it mustered relatively to those 
of its competitors. 

He did not pretend to cast a horo- 
scope upon the rise and fall of empires 
or prophesy the fate of nations. He 
provided formule and principles which 
have their use and relevance to the 
strategy of to-day. Geopolitics’ is no 
exact science. Yet it has to its credit, 
and to that of Professor Haushofer, a 
prediction in 1921, in his The Japanese 
Empire in its Geographical Develop- 
ment, of the attack on Pearl Harbour 
twenty years later. 

In 1919 Sir Halford Mackinder 
brought out Democratic Ideals and 
Reality. Written in the aftermath of 
the First World War, it became the 
best known of his works, and was 
reproduced during the Second World 
War as a Pelican Book. In it the Pivot 
Land is renamed the Heartland and the 
principle proclaimed that 


Who rules Eastern Europe commands 
the Heartland. 

Who rules the Heartland commands the 
World-Island. 

Who rules the World-Island commands 
the World. 


The World-Island is the great land 
mass of the three continents which meet 
in the Middle East. 

Mackinder’s theories were a correc- 
tive to Mahan, the eloquent exponent 
of that British sea-power which shielded 
the infancy of his own country, the 
United States, as well as the free trade 
and the possessions of England. Great 
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Britain owed her greatness and her 
position as a World Power not merely 
to wooden walls, ironclads and hearts 
of oak, but to fertile fields and rich 
mineral deposits. Nor did her in- 
dustrial and inventive lead in the 18th 
and 19th centuries confer assurance of 
permanent advantage. Other. Powers 
called in the fiscal weapons of the State 
and followed our example in building 
fleets as well as armies. In the ancient 
world it was from the Eurasian 
Heartland that the precious civiliza- 
tions of the Mediterranean basin were 
eroded and trampled down. The 
German Empire before the First, the 
Soviet Empire since the Second, 
World War have from continental 
resources founded high seas fleets 
to seize at an appropriate moment 
the sceptre of the seas from what 


| Mackinder called the insular Powers. 
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When Mackinder spoke to the Royal 
Geographical Society in 1904, Mr. 
L. S. Amery took part in the ensuing 
discussion and predicted that “the 
relative merits of railways and ships as 
a means of mobility would be altered 
by the use of the air as a means of loco- 
motion.”” The decision would in the 
future lie with industrial power and the 
power of invention and of science. 
Time has proved him right. The 
possession by the United States of 
supremacy in atomic weapons safe- 
guarded half of Europe from sub- 
jection to the Heartland Power. Im- 
mune from naval attack, that Power 
is vulnerable to aerial bombardment 
from the sea, still commanded by the 
insular Powers, America and Britain, 
and from bases in the Inner Crescent. 
America’s lead in atomic weapons has 
preserved for a space the African and 
Western European lands of the World- 
Island, and a British hydrogen bomber 
force will make our small island less 
vulnerable compared with the Conti- 
nental Powers. Yet nuclear weapons 
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may prove a wasting asset and the 
emphasis shift from deterrence to home 
defence, to other forms of warfare, in- 
cluding the political and economic 
struggle. 

Mackinder, then, was not far wrong 
when he declared, in the course of an 
article contributed to Foreign Affairs 
in July, 1943, that, although “ the con- 
quest of the air gave the world’s unity 
a new significance for all mankind, no 


adequate proof has yet been presented, 


that air fighting will not follow the 
long history of all kinds of warfare by 
presenting alternations of offensive and 
defensive tactical superiority, mean- 
while effecting few permanent changes 
in strategical conditions.”” He claimed 
enhanced validity for his theory after 
twenty or forty years. He identified 
the U.S.S.R. with the Heartland and 
referred to the depth and strength it 
received from “ Lenaland,” the terri- 
tory drained by the Lena River into 
the Arctic Ocean. Since 1943 America’s 
failure to sustain Chiang Kai-shek in 
China has brought strong Soviet in- 
fluence, though not direct Soviet rule, 
to the . Pacific shore of the World- 
Island. 

Besides the Heartland, Mackinder 
named three other great strategic areas 
of the globe ; the North Atlantic basin 
and two regions described as “the 
mantle of vacancies.” These are the 
tropical and what we now call “ under- 
developed ” regions of South America 
and Africa, and the monsoon lands of 
India and China. The problem of 
power lay in the balance between these 
areas. Germany could be kept in 
check by an “‘ embankment of power ” 
in the North Atlantic basin on one 
side, and on the other in a Heartland 
which was “the greatest natural for- 
tress on earth’ and could close its 
gates to the German invader. 

The present 
S.H.A.P.E. is to hold the western pro- 


preoccupation of 
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montories of the World-Island and to 
form a German “embankment of 
power’ against further expansion by 
the Heartland Power. To the south-east 
of the World-Island the United States, 
the British Commonwealth, and the 
French Union are confronted with a 
balance of forces gravely upset by the 
advance of China, backed by Russia, into 
monsoon China and other “ marginal ” 
Asian territories. The rebuilding of 
Japan and the containment, neutraliza- 
tion or detachment of China, have 
accordingly become the aims of various 
of the Western Powers. 

A stable settlement in ‘the Far East 
is bound up with peace in Europe. 
The World-Island is one, but Germany 
is a more decisive area than is the Far 
East. In Democratic Ideals and Reality 
Mackinder wrote that “the condition 
of stability in the territorial rearrange- 
ment of East Europe is that the division 
should be into three and not into two 
State-systems. It is a vital necessity 
that there should be a tier of indepen- 
dent States between Germany and 
Russia.”” He was writing of the peace 
which was to follow the war of 1914-18. 
Since then Europe has been over- 
shadowed by the two World Powers 
and the idea of a single European unity 
largely prompted by Soviet expansion 
and American support in resisting it. 
A future United Europe should, how- 
ever, be sufficiently flexible to allow of 
regional combination to the east of 
Germany, and the States of Central and 
Eastern Europe which have suffered 
first German, then Soviet, conquest 
and enslavement must regain freedom 
of action if any settlement is to endure. 

In 1905 Mackinder wrote an article 
for The National Review on “ Man- 
Power as a Measure of National and 
Imperial Strength.” This, it is be- 
lieved, may have been the first use of 
the term “ man-power”’—a phrase which 
for Mackinder comprehended not only 
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the idea of fighting strength, but also 
that of productivity. Perceiving as 
clearly as he did the economic roots of 
military power, he believed in a 
balanced development of national 
economies and the preservation of such 
a “going concern” as the British 
Empire. He considered that free trade 
of the Jaissez-faire type and “ predatory 
protection ’’ of the German type both 
made for war. In 1937, ten years 
before his death, Sir Halford said that 
a shrunken world was being polarized 
and “ panicked into rival ideologies, 
‘communist’ to embrace all the world 
in a single community, and ‘ nationa- 
list ’ to find safety in the self-sufficiency 
of each of a number of regional com- 
munities.” Schachtian economics 
were undoubtedly a nationalistic retort 
to economic internationalism. 
Mackinder commended the young 
American Republic for using its fiscal 
independence of the Motherland to 
pursue Alexander Hamilton’s ideal of 
a balanced national development. 
“This does not in the least imply that 
a great international trade should not 
be done, but it should be a trade so 
controlled that the effect of it is always 


ESSAY ON 


By WALTER 


XAMPLES of this kind of prose 
Perrin by a man of a vivid and 

sensuous imagination, and about 
his childhood, could hardly be too 
numerous. The early chapters of 
Ruskin’s Praeterita for example; or 
Edmund Gosse’s Father and Son; or 
Bewick’s Memoirs, or: that book of 
books, Memories of Childhood, by a 
Russian writer retired from Govern- 
ment Service—Serge Aksakoff—explor- 
ing in no fewer than 400 pages a 
Sexagenarian’s granary confined to the 
first eight years of his life. Or last, 
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towards the balance aimed at, and is 
not accumulating, beyond hope of 
recovery, economic one-sidedness.” 
Nations, he knew, would no longer 
consent to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water in a Cobdenite 
specialization. ‘“‘ For the contentment 
of nations we must contrive to secure 
some equality of opportunity for 
national development.” 

Within the Western Alliance the 
establishment of balanced and expand- 
ing economies is of the first strategic 
importance. Western European Union 
must become a developing group of 
mutual economic support and stimula- 
tion. The French economy must be 
reformed within a unity of friendly 
sovereignties. The Commonwealth 
must realize the economic significance 
of that proud title, and distribute more 
widely its strategic resources of skilled 
man-power and essential industry, at 
present dangerously over-concentrated 
in the British Isles. Sir Halford 
Mackinder described much of Africa 
as a Southern Heartland. Given the 
will and given time, Eurafrica could 
provide a potential balance to Eurasia. 

JOHN BIGGs-DAVISON. 
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W. H. Hudson’s enchanting Far Away 
and Long Ago. Of this prose Joseph 
Conrad said, “ it grows like the grass ”’; 
and Hudson himself, that it had 
attained its simplicity after a long and 
difficult détour. In an early chapter he 
tells of a child he knew, when he him- 
self was six, in his home on the pampas 
of La Plata: 


I disliked the whole tribe except a 
little girl of about eight, a child, it was 
said, of one of the unmarried sisters. . . . 
I used to see her almost every day, for 
though a child she was out on horseback 
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early and late, riding bare-backed and 
boy fashion, flying about the plain bare- 
footed and bare-legged, in her thin old 
cotton frock, her raven-black hair flying 
loose behind. The strangest thing in 
her was her whiteness: her beautifully 
chiselled face was like alabaster, without 
a freckle or a trace of colour in spite of 
the burning hot sun and wind she was 
constantly exposed to. She was also 
extremely lean, and strangely serious 
for a little girl; she never laughed and 
rarely smiled. Her name was Angela, 
and she was called Anjelita, the affec- 
tionate diminutive, but I doubt that 
much affection was ever bestowed on her. 

To my small boy’s eyes, she was a 
beautiful being with a cloud on her, and 
I wished it had been in my power to say 
something to make her laugh and forget, 
though but for a minute, the many cares 
and anxieties which made her so un- 
naturally grave for a little girl. Nothing 
proper to say ever came to me, and if it 
had come it would no doubt have 
remained unspoken. ... And so it 
came about that I said no word to 
white-faced Anjelita, and in due time 
she vanished out of my life with all that 
queer tribe of hers, the bloody uncle 
included, to leave an enduring image in 
my mind which has never quite lost a 
certain disturbing effect. 


Apart from this faculty of re-living 
by reflex in the senses actual experiences 
of the past, the imagination also pos- 
sesses the power of giving apparent 
realization to the experiences of other 
men. To achieve this, its possessor must 
transmute as it were their words into 
sensuous personal experience, and then 
translate that experience back again 
into his own words. 

As a very rudimentary example the 
following is a purely workaday letter 
addressed by a wily Japanese merchant 
to a western client. In mere grammar 
and syntax it may fall a little short of 
perfection, but in grossly subtle insight 
into human nature, that of Mr. B, it 
could hardly be excelled: 
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Regarding the matter of escaping 
penalty for non-delivery of the freezing 
machine, there is a way to creep round 
same by diplomat, and we must make 
statement of big strike occur in our 
factory (of course big untrue). Please 
address my firm in enclosed form of 
letter and believe this will avoid penalty 
of case. As Mr B. is most religious and 
competent man, and also heavily up- 
right and godly, it fears me useless to 
apply for his signature. Please attach 
same by Yokohama office, making 
force, but no cause to fear prison 
happening, as this is often operated by 
other merchants of highest integrity. 
It is highest unfortunate Mr B. so god- 
like and excessive awkward for business 
purpose. I think much better add little 
serpentlike wisdom to upright manhood 
and thus found a good business edifice. 


Within certain limits perceived but 
ignored by the disobliging Mr. B, it is 
his business-associate’s kind of imagina- 
tion—that of penetrating, divining, 
realizing and recording the nature and 
experience of others—which is a 
sovereign grace of course in the writer 
of biography or history. The historian 

“is chiefly concerned with the marshal- 
ling, arrangement and presentation of 


data — approximate matter-of-fact: . 


derived from documents, records, 
memorials, books. For this he needs 
judgment, method, rationality, erudi- 
tion, comprehension. But as soon as 
he attempts to realize and portray any 
earthly figure or scene that has been 
committed to the past (and that occurs 
swiftly enough!) he must invoke his 
own sensuous memory to give light 
and life and semblance and _present- 
ness to his record of that figure or 
scene. Nor can he rightly interpret 
men’s actions until he has in some 
degree divined the aims, ideas, feelings, 
habits of thought that were their 
incentives. How can that record but 
be, then, to some extent partial and 
fallacious ? 
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To write to-day, for example, of 
men and events of this century’s first 
decade, with a mind entirely unaffected 
by what has since intervened, would be 
a miracle of forgetfulness. Thus to 
delete the ideas, events, discoveries, 
philosophies, ideals, of the intervening 
centuries, and to write of men and 
women, our own ancestry scores of 
centuries ago, and in so doing make 
fully realizable their conceptions of 
human life and destiny must, surely, 
be an insuperable achievement. And 
how actually appeared this globe of 
ours to its habitués before the arrival 
of the tyrant, Man? For how long 
after the Fall, one wonders, did Eden 
bewail his exile. As History has 
made his bed for well or ill, so 
we must lie on it; and the great 
writers and less great writers have 
much improved its mattress. Even 
the fairest and most erudite of 
historians cannot but be the victim 
of a certain bias. Would, for simple 
example, say, Sterne’s or Jane Austen’s 
portrait-in-words of Henry VIII be 
even on nodding terms with that of the 
exiled Kaiser? Can we not faintly 
surmise what Mr. Belloc’s Julius 
Cesar thinks of Mr. Wells’s? Do we 
not so surmise by comparing our own 


restricted little conception of Julius: 


Cesar with our conception of Mr. 
Belloc’s and Mr. Wells’s? 

The prose of history is in general objec- 
tive, dignified, deliberate, free from the 
extravagances of enthusiasm and pre- 
judice, and the flowers of fancy. It 
is as far as may be impersonal. Yet 
at its best, as at its worst, it cannot but 
show itself to be the work of an indivi- 
dual mind and coloured with his 
imagination. 

More original and capricious in 
its workings than the power of re- 
presenting actual experience of past 
events, or scenes, or dead and gone men 


and women, is yet another faculty of 
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the imagination—that not only of 
re-arranging, combining, transmuting 
experience, whether of wake or dream, 
and so inventing scenes and characters, 
but seemingly summoning such “ crea- 
tures,” momentarily or enduring, from 
the deep. To this kind of writing, 
we give the name of fiction, whether 
romantic or realistic, and whether its 
form be that of prose or verse. Here, 
once more, however objective the 
treatment of his theme, the tale-teller, 
the novelist, cannot possibly keep 
himself out of his story. It is dyed 
through and through with his own 
experiences and interests, habits of 
mind, character, humour and imagina- 
tion. 

So with the rest. Still looking at 
literature in its personal aspects— 
between history or biography and fiction 
we have the historical romance, be- 
tween fiction and autobiography the 
essay. An historical romance compact 
of action, impulse, colour, variety, is 
composed in part of the fabric of his- 
tory, and in part of fancy, imagination 
and sentiment. The essay, again, may 
consist to some extent of matter-of- 
fact, but its charm as literature depends 
on the individual ideas, feelings, moods, 
fantasies and inventions expressed in it 
by its author; whatever in fact he can 
make appropriate. So, too, in a similar 
relation as that between History and 
historical romance, is the sermon in its 
relation, as Cardinal Newman pointed 
out, to the science of Theology and to 
dogma. Unless the preacher has put 
himself both mind and heart into his 
words, how shall they touch the minds 
and hearts of his listeners? 

At its highest, indeed, though it may 
be convenient to call the imagination a 
faculty of the mind, it is, rather, a rare 
and very valuable state and condition 
of the mind: in the service neither of 
the Reason nor the Will. If it were 
how could we account for the failure 


of so large a fraction of the work 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge, or 
for the few sudden lovely revelations of 
its influence in that of poets far less 
richly gifted than they and usually 
devoid of it? There comes the unique 
moment, and the secret flame ignites 
the coal. Examples of this creative, 
divining, transfiguring, poetic power of 
the imagination are to our infinite good 
fortune not far to seek. 


That there are distinct orders of 
Angels, John Donne declares, assuredly 
I believe, but what they are I cannot 
tell. . . . They are creatures that have 
not so much of a body as flesh is, as 
froth is, as a vapour is, as a sigh is: 
and yet with a touch they shall moulder 
a rock into less atoms than the sand 
that it stands upon, and a millstone into 
smaller flour that it grinds. They are 
creatures made, and yet not a minute 
older than when they were first made, 
if they were made before all measure of 
time begun; nor, if they were made in 
the beginning of time, and be now six 
thousand years old, have they one 
wrinkle of age in their face, one sob of 
weariness in their lungs. They are 
primogeniti Dei, God’s eldest sons; they 
are super-elementary meteors; they 
hang between the nature of God and 
the nature of man and are of middle 
condition. And (if we may offencelessly 
express it so) they are enigmata divina, 
the Riddles of Heaven and perplexities 
of speculation. 


And Jeremy Taylor: this familiar 
fragment also from a sermon: 


As when the sun approaches towards 
the gates of the morning he first opens 
a little eye of heaven, and sends away 
the spirits of darkness, and gives light 
to.a cock, and calls up the lark to 
matins, and by and by gilds the fringes 
of a cloud, and peeps over the Eastern 
hills, thrusting out his golden horns... 
and still, while a man tells the story, the 
sun gets up higher, till he shows a fair 
face and a full light, and then he shines 
one whole day, under a cloud often, and 
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sometimes weeping great and little 
showers, and sets quickly; So is man’s 
season and his life. 


And last, that unforgettable fragment 
of Sir William Temple’s: 


When all is done, human life is, at 
the greatest and’ the best, but like a 
froward child, that must be played with 
and humoured a little to keep it quiet 
till it falls asleep, and then the care is 
over. 


If Jeremy Taylor’s spirits of darkness, 
and those golden horns of sunshine are 
not mere copies of sensuous experience, 
Donne’s angels, whencesoever their 
origin, are even more fully and strangely 
of his own imaginative creation (or, is 
it realization?). In one of those plain 
simple statements which launch the 
mind on boundless seas Cardinal New- 
man remarked (indeed) that we know 
less of animals than of angels. And 
this despite the fact that nowadays it 
would seem our anxious knowledge of 
the fossilized bones of creatures millions 
of years extinct vastly exceeds our con- 
cern with faérie, once the vitalizing 
delight. 

John Donne tells us in his prose what 
his angels are, chiefly by telling us what 
they are not. By way of his words we 
divine this vision of his imagination and 
accept of it all that we are capable of 
accepting. Incomparably fainter our 
own imaginative faculty may be. We 
none the less create out of his words 
our angels. Do we actually see them? 
I think not. They affect the spirit 
within us, rather, as do distant moun- 
tains brooding together on a vast un- 
earthly horizon in the cold twilight of 
dawn; presences of supreme mighti- 
ness yet of peace. And how remote 
they are in effect from the angels of 
Botticelli, though not so remote from 
those of Diirer or of Leonardo. 

According to our convictions and to 
our conceptions of life and of our Uni- 
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verse, we Shall credit or discredit their 
relation to any “ reality.”” But if Donne 
had not realized such beings in vision 
in his imagination, he could not thus 
have portrayed them in his prose. And 
I confess the phrase “in his imagina- 
tion” is one that at the same time in- 
tensely interests and almost wholly 
baffles me. We may believe at any rate 
that such experiences and that such 
records of them may be intimations of a 
further state of being and of its Real, 
that man is gifted with senses of the 
spirit as well as with those of the body. 
In so saying, indeed, one is expressing 
only the very rudiments of the faith of 
the mystics, if not that of all the great 
imaginative writers. 

However that may be, this fragment 
of prose conveys not scientific matter- 
of-fact, but matter-of-truth—Donne’s 
personal truth—even if we dismiss his 
angels as unworthy of the attention of 
practical men. Further yet, even if we 
question the absolute sincerity and con- 
viction of its writer, its qualities as 
literature remain past denial; that 
astonishing vigour and energy of mind, 
its isolation and solemnity, the range of 
intellect, the smouldering fervour of 
heart. 

So also in our quotation from 
Jeremy Taylor. How exquisite a radi- 
ance shines in it, like that from a multi- 
tude of candles beneath the arches of 
his mind—the light not only of all his 
earthly suns at their uprisings and their 
downsettings, but also of the eyes with 
which he surveyed them. What a 
delicacy of mere seeing and sensuous- 
ness indeed is revealed in those spirits 
of darkness (whom we detect and per- 
ceive but cannot scrutinize), those 
Eastern hills and golden horns. With 
how serene and compassionate a gesture 
he sums up this mortal life of ours, 
bidding it a farewell in words as near 
to pure music as English words can 
approach. These things, so touched 
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and so transfigured, are not of our 
world, but of his; though through and 
by his words we may in part share them 
with him. 

And yet, were not Tyndall’s precious 
stones remotely of this kind? 


Have the diamond, the amethyst, and 
the countless other crystals formed in 
the laboratories of Nature and of man 
no structure? Assuredly they have; 
but what can the microscope make of 
it? Nothing. 


And Huxley’s germ? 

And then it is as if a delicate finger 
traced out the line to be occupied by 
the spinal column, and moulded the 
contour of the body; pinching up the 
head at one end, and tail at the other, 
and fashioning flesh and limb into due 
proportions in so artistic a way that, 
after watching the process hour by hour, 
one is almost involuntarily possessed by 
the notion that some more subtle aid to 
vision than an achromatic would show 
the hidden artist, with his plan before 
him, striving with skilful manipulation 
to perfect his work. 


Indeed, does not every expression of 
the rarest science—the moment it is 
touched with an inner humanity— 
affect our minds in some degree with a 
sense of magic and mystery resembling 
that conveyed by the words which 
record the furthest journeyings of the 
imagination—the words of the finest 
and profoundest fiction and poetry? 
And does not Sir William Temple, as if 
almost in heedless play, pacify the rest- 
less dreams and aspirations of which 
the undeviatingly austere record of 
science is the soberest proof and wit- 
ness? How many times, I wonder, in 
our actual experience has each one of 
us been vaguely or sharply conscious of 
that tired froward child of his. 

As purely and freely as water from a 
well must this image have been drawn 
up into the reverie in which he wrote 
these lines. Yet so vivid is this phan- 


tasmal child in his solitude and beauty, 
that we ourselves, as we read, are for 
the while reconciled to the cares and 
troubles and perplexities and even dis- 
illusionments of life, and may even 
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rejoice that we shall some day come to 
a like peace. For a brief moment, all 
our own care, too, is over. 


WALTER DE LA MARE. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


published an article on Canada, 

entitled “‘The Great Dominion.” 
This was written by Lady Minto, who 
had recently returned from Canada 
where her husband had been Governor- 
General. She began with a pointed 
reference to her own compatriots :— 


[> March 1905, The National Review 


The first impression which strikes the 
traveller on his return to England, and 
more especially to London, after visiting 
his Majesty’s dominions beyond the 
seas . . . must surely be the lamentable 
ignorance displayed by the _ great 
majority of persons with regard to 
them. This may, perhaps, be to some 
extent explained, though it can hardly 
be excused, by the consideration that 
the struggle to keep pace with the rush 
and excitement of daily existence in a 
city of six million inhabitants, the chief 
market of the world, and in many 
respects the very centre of civilization, 
is of so absorbing a nature as to cause 
those who live in her midst to be 
serenely content that their lot has been 
so cast. Proud of their own superiority, 
they are indifferent to the welfare of the 
rest of mankind. To them indeed all 
things outside the limited horizon which 
their own apathy has created are of no 
account, and of but little interest. 

It is sad to realize how insular and 
narrow is the individual who praises God 
that he is not as other men are, and who, 
with no experience, no knowledge of the 
world beyond his own fireside, presumes 
to judge them. 

The traveller returns home full of 
eagerness to recount his experiences, 
but the manifest indifference of his 


listeners checks his enthusiasm; a chill 
of disappointment envelops him, and 
what he knows to be concrete possi- 
bilities fade before a mist of doubt and 
prejudice. 

It must be deeply mortifying to our 
colonial kinsmen on visiting England 
to find that practically nothing is known 
of the country of their birth; and to 
Canadians in particular does this re- 
mark apply, since they belong to a 
land which is not only our greatest 
dependency, “the fairest jewel in the 
British Crown,’ but is also extremely 
easy of access. 

The fast ocean steamers of leviathan 
proportions have so minimized the 
dread of six days on the Atlantic that 
Englishmen, not merely business men, 
but people of leisure also, visit the 
United States every year in large 
numbers. Why is it, then, since 
Canada is only separated by a railway 
journey of twelve hours from New 
York, that so few of our fellow country- 
men avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to visit a country possessed of 
such countless attractions, and one 
that is bound so closely to us by the 
ties of brotherhood? This negligence 
must be attributed to the very general 
ignorance which prevails here regarding 
all things pertaining to the Dominion, 
her people, her history, her geography, 
her climate, her mineral and agricul- 
tural wealth, and even as to her sports. 

I have been told by a Canadian, that 
in discussing with an English general 
the possibility of sending troops from 
England to the Far East via Canada, 
the latter raised the objection that it 
would not be desirable for them to 
travel over United States territory! 
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By ERIC GILLETT 


ONTEMPORARY fiction is 
( going through a very bad patch 
just now. There seem to be 
hundreds of novelists on both sides of 
the Atlantic who can tell a reasonably 
good story, but writers of genius in this 
form are conspicuous by their absence. 
This is, of course, only a personal 
opinion and it is pleasant to find that 
Mr. Robert Liddell, a novelist and 
critic of fiction, who is always worth 
reading, does not agree with it. In 
the Introduction to The Novels of I. 
Compton- Burnett he is brave and honest 
enough to call her a great writer. I 
think this is an over-generous and 
impulsive judgment, but I share his 
feeling that Miss Compton-Burnett has 
one of the most interesting and indivi- 
dual talents shown by present-day 
novelists. Her stories are almost 
entirely composed of dialogue. One 
can open any one of them at random 
and identify it immediately as hers, 
and there are probably only half a 
dozen novelists writing now to whom 
one could pay a similar compliment. 
Miss Compton-Burnett’s defects are 
obvious. She ignores altogether de- 
scriptions of people and places. She is 
magnificently cavalier in dealing with 
time. The children in her stories, who 
are often admirably realized, some- 
times talk like little, wizened old men 
and women. 
indeed, smaller even than Jane Austen’s. 
She confines herself to the family and 
Mr. Liddell shows a true sense of values 
when he quotes a horrific passage from 
Amiel’s Journal as a summary of the 
subject to which Miss Compton- 
Burnett has devoted the fourteen novels 
of her maturity, written during the last 
thirty years, 


Her scope is narrow - 
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I think, she says, that life makes 
great demands on people’s characters, 
and gives them, and especially used to 
give them, great opportunity to serve 
their own ends by the sacrifice of other 
people. Such ill-doing may meet with 
little retribution, may indeed be hardly 
recognized, and I cannot feel so sur- 
prised if people yield to it. 


After reading this it is not surprising 
to find that Miss Compton-Burnett has 
dated her novels between 1885 and 
1901, with the exception of “‘ Pastors 
and Masters,’ where the events are 
shown to have taken place after 1918. 
For her talent to have full scope, she 
must be able to depict a small family 
group almost entirely free from outside 
interference, and she has stated frankly 
that she does not feel that she has any 
real or organic knowledge of life later 
than about 1910. It was in 1868 that 
Amiel uttered his cri de ceur, “ Oh, 
the suspicions, the jealousies, the ran- 
cours, the hates of the family, who has 
measured their depth?”’ To these Miss 
Compton-Burnett would, no doubt, 
add “‘ the tyrannies.”’ She is a specia- 
list in tyrants of both sexes, and in her 
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latest story, Mother and Son, Miranda 
Hume takes a place effortlessly in this 
distressing gallery. And one must 
add, no less amusing than distress- 
ing, because Miss Compton-Burnett 
has mellowed. Miranda may be a 
domestic despot, riding roughshod over 
her family and its dependants. She is 
capable of unbelievable rudeness and 
insolence, but she has a sense of 
humour and she can be just at moments 
when the reader feels that her arrogant 
complacency has passed the bounds of 
comprehension. 

I am prepared to go a long way with 
Mr. Liddell in praising Miss Compton- 
Burnett’s remarkable gifts for inventing 
conversations. I part company with 
him when he says, speaking generally 
of “‘ The Happenings” of the novels, 
that the great distinction of the author is 
that she can make these happenings 
credible. This is just where, I think, 
she fails. 

In Mother and Son, for instance, 
after an entertaining, sub-acid account 
of a visit paid by Miranda, her hus- 
band, and her son to some neighbours, 
Miranda suddenly informs her husband 
that she has not long to live. Almost 


without hesitation he tells her that two. 


young nephews and a niece who are 
members of their household, are his 
own illegitimate children. The shock 
of this news kills her at once. This 
situation struck me as being so impos- 
sible that the illusion of reality was 
completely shattered. In spite of Mr. 
Liddell’s enthusiastic advocacy I am 
willing to maintain that in Mother and 
Son, as in many of the earlier books, 
the author’s magnificent dialogue is 
nullified by some incident or situation 
which can only be described as ludi- 
crous. In some of the greatest books 
and plays ever written humour has been 
introduced after some supremely tragic 
moment to relieve almost unbearable 
tension. Great artists can do this with 
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a sure touch. Miss Compton-Burnett, 
who is at the top of her form when she 
is inventing conversation, can flop down 
to the bottom of the class when she 
depicts incident or action. 

It would be unfair to take leave of 
Miss Compton-Burnett (and of Mr. 
Liddell), on this disparaging note. 
Some of the dialogue in Mother and Son 
is at least as good as anything the 
author has ever done, and at her. best 
no living novelist excels her. She has 
the trick of taking some small matter— 
the like or dislike of a cat—and 
magnifying it until it dominates an 
entire household, just as it might do 
and often has done in real life. One 
cannot do justice to her by brief 
quotation. Mr. Liddell, who quotes 
copiously, has not managed to do so. 
I am not a Compton-Burnett addict. 
I do not rush out and procure each new 
novel of hers as it comes out. I do not 
even recollect her works with marked 
pleasure, but every time I begin to read 
one, I soon find myself compelled by 
her skill to surrender utterly to her 
small, cosy, horrid world, until some 
unrealistic stroke destroys my belief 
and forces me back into my old position 
of scepticism. In spite of Mr. Liddell’s 
arguments I cannot find in Miss 
Compton-Burnett’s novels the inevit- 
ability which is the hall-mark of the 
truly great novelist. 

Dr. Frederic Wertham’s Seduction of 
the Innocent is a study of the effect of 
Horror Comics on children in the 
United States. This is a timely and 


. appalling revelation by a writer who 
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has directed several of the largest 
psychiatric clinics in America, and has 
spent a great deal of time investigating 
the influence of Horror Comics in 
promoting juvenile crime. He prints 
sixteen pages of illustrations which 
makes his point almost as well as the 
book itself does. Dr. Wertham has 
had a long and depressing fight to 
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make people realize that certain Ameri- 
can publishers, mostly anonymous, 
were pursuing a deliberate policy of 
issuing children’s Comics which 
appealed to the child’s worst instincts. 
“T was fighting,’ he says, “not 
windmills, but paper mills.” He was 
accused of tampering with the freedom 
of the Press, and it is significant that 
similar charges were made when the 
question was first raised in this country. 
Violent extremes seem to flourish in 
the United States more than they do 
in the more temperate climate of 
opinion over here, but there is no 
doubt that Dr. Wertham’s Seduction 
of the Innocent presents a valuable 
assembly of evidence and case histories 
which should be read widely in this 
country. The most vulnerable children 
are the illiterates and semi-illiterate, 
those with sub-normal intelligence. It 
may be remembered that Craig and 
Bentley, the two boys convicted of the 
murder of a policeman, were both 
illiterate and only “read” comics. 
Dr. Wertham is able to show that 
numerous crimes of violence by young 
people were directly inspired by these 
nauseating productions. He has put 
forward a clear case for keeping them 
out of the hands of children everywhere. 

So many books have been published 
recently about Himalayan exploration 
that I almost put aside Mr. Ralph 
Izzard’s The Innocent on Everest. 1 am 
glad that I did not do so because it is 
in many ways the most interesting of 
them all. Mr. Izzard was sent out to 
cover the 1953 Everest Expedition for 
the Daily Mail. It was a difficult task. 
He had no official standing, no time 
to get adequate equipment, to get 
acclimatized, to plan his route. He 
was not a mountaineer. Newspapermen 
are famous for their tenacity when a 
“story” is at stake and Mr. Izzard is 
no exception. With good humour, 
apart from some sniping at officials 
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who seemed to him to be obstructive 
or unnecessarily pompous, he describes 
in lively style how he managed to gather 
material for his long cables home, and 
some of the odds and ends he picked 
up by the way. It was, for example, 
pleasant to discover that Milton Hayes’s 
famous allusion to “ the little cross of 
stone beneath the town” of Kath- 
mandu was strictly accurate. He is 
eloquent about the various political 
interests which did their utmost to turn 
the ascent of Everest into an individual 
triumph for Tensing. He notes that 
throughout the last forty minutes 
Hillary was in the lead, and “ if it must 
be known, it was Hillary who reached 
the top first.” To all mountaineers 
this fact is not of the slightest import- 
ance because the two men were roped, 
and if either of them had put a foot 
wrong, both would have been killed. 
There is a pleasant tale of Hillary and 
his fellow New Zealander, Lowe, tiring 
of the interminable ascents and descents 
round outcrops on the way back to 
Kathmandu, lashing two air mattresses 
together and trying to shoot the rapids 
on them. This crazy raft overturned 
and both men managed to reach the 
bank safely. The Innocent on Everest 
is an admirable tribute to the spirit in 
which the expedition tackled their diffi- 
culties under Sir John Hunt’s careful 
leadership and to Mr. Izzard’s ingenuity 
in getting news about them. 

Many readers have been intimidated 
from reading Mr. Carl Sandburg’s 
monumental, six-volume “ Life” of 
Abraham Lincoln because of its in- 
ordinate length. The author has now 
compressed the essential material into 
Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years 
and the War Years. It is a book of 
747 large pages, very readable, excel- 
lently produced and illustrated. ‘I 
found it at least as fascinating to read as 
G. F. R. Henderson’s famous Stonewall 
Jackson, and 1 have always thought 
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this to be the best American biography. 

Mr. Sandburg has the best possible 
qualifications for his book. As a boy 
in an Illinois prairie town he saw 
marching men who had fought under 
Grant and Sherman. He listened to 
stories told by people who had known 
Lincoln. In 1898 Mr. Sandburg served 
under General Nelson Miles who had 
fought in some of the bloodiest battles 
of the Army of the Potomac in 1864. 
Mr. Sandburg began to write a bio- 
graphy of Lincoln as country lawyer 
and prairie politician, he studied his 
subject for thirty years, but when this 
book was finished he decided to com- 
plete the life, and did so thirteen years 
later. He is a poet of distinction, but 
it seems unlikely that any of his work 
will be more likely to survive than the 
present biography. There is nothing 
sensational or revolutionary in Mr. 
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Sandburg’s methods. His treatment 
is structurally as sound as possible. 
He builds up the character of Lincoln 
from hundreds of incidents and anec- 
dotes and sayings. The President had 
a homely wit that hardly ever failed. 
To a man who came complaining 
against his superior officer, Lincoln 
merely said, “Go home and read 
Proverbs xxx, 10.” The man did so 
and found “‘ Accuse not a servant unto 
his master, lest he curse thee, and thou 
be found wanting.” General Mc- 
Clellan was told that his reports of his 
army’s progress were not sufficiently 
detailed. He sent a telegram to 
Lincoln one day, “‘ Have captured two 
cows. What disposition should I 
make of them?” Lincoln replied, 
** Milk ’em, George.” 

Lincoln’s progress from country law- 
yer to President is outlined so skilfully 
that the reader is left in no doubt as to 
how and why he matured. The hyper- 
critical may feel that there is too much 
detail but it seems to me that there are 
no irrelevancies. Mr. Sandburg assem- 
bles a great mass of evidence and all of 
it is material. The final scenes are 
tremendously impressive, and _ .the 
account of the President’s dream- 
warning of his death is astonishing in 
its vivid detail. There is no doubt that 
Mr. Sandburg has been entirely success- 
ful in writing a great book about a 
great man. 

So much has been claimed and pro- 
phesied for T. E. Lawrence’s The Mint 
that the published book was almost 
bound to disappoint expectations. 
When: Lawrence chose to take cover in 
the R.A.F. in the guise of 352087 A/c 
Ross, he decided to make notes about 
his experiences. ‘“ They will make,” he 
noted in 1922, “an iron, rectangular, 
abhorrent book, one which no man 
would willingly read.” 

Tastes have probably changed since 
those days and many books have been 


Family Parties 


published which are much stronger 
meat than this daybook of the R.A.F. 
Depot kept between August and De- 
cember 1922, with later notes. The 
limited edition, which I have also read, 
contains unedited barrack-room con- 
versations which add nothing what- 
ever to the book’s value. The Mint is 
the kind of record which any sensitive 
man might have kept under the circum- 
stances. Already newspaper columns 
contain correspondence from people 
who were at the Depot in Lawrence’s 
time and on the whole there seems to 
be strong. support for his criticisms. 
Lawrence’s narrative style does not 
provide easy reading but there are 
some authentic glimpses of life in the 
ranks as it was then, and one delightful, 
uninhibited chapter, “The Road,” 
which is the most light-hearted thing its 
author ever wrote, a memorable de- 
scription of a race Lawrence had on 
his Brough motor cycle against a 
Bristol Fighter plane : 


The bad ground was passed and on 
the new road our flight became birdlike. 
My head was blown out with air so 
that my ears had failed and we seemed to 
whirl soundlessly between the sun-gilt 
stubble fields. I dared, on a rise, to 


slow imperceptibly and glance sideways - 


into the sky. There the Bif was, two 
hundred yards and more back. Play 
with the fellow? Why not? I slowed 

. to ninety: signalled with my hand for 
him to overtake. Slowed ten more: 
sat up. Over he rattled. His passenger, 

. a helmeted and goggled grin, hung out 
of the cock-pit the ‘“‘Up yer” Raf 
randy greeting. 


The Mint throws curiously little light 
on Lawrence’s own character. In a 
prefatory note Professor A. W. Law- 
fence says that the author portrays 
himself at a time when he was ner- 
vously exhausted, following the intense 
and almost continuous strain involved 
by the war, by the struggle for post-war 
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settlement, by the writing of Seven 
Pillars, and by writing the whole again 
after the theft of the original manu- 
script. Whatever the reason, The Mint 
is a series of pictures, a few of them 
casual, but the majority showing signs 
of the writer’s determination to achieve 
a conscious literary style. In both 
kinds the author shows the marks of 
his strange, mystifying personality, but 
he never touches the certainty of a 
practised writer, the kind of thing Mr. 
S. N. Behrman achieves so surely in 
The Worcester Account. 

In his biography, Duveen, Mr. 
Behrman managed to be both accurate 
and at times very funny indeed. Wor- 
cester, Mass., provides him with a very 
different setting. There his father 
settled down with his family in a tene- 
ment district. Worcester is an indus- 
trial city. The Behrmans lived in a 
small flat. It was a strictly orthodox 
household. For the twenty-four hours 
of the Sabbath it was forbidden not 


only to touch money but to talk about 


it. It was forbidden to make a flame, 
and so the gas had to be turned on 
during early Friday evening and enough 
coal put into the kitchen stove to last 
until Saturday night. The children 
were not allowed to carry bundles, to 
write a letter, to ride in any vehicle. 
The Worcester Account is a tender, 
frank and friendly account of its 
author’s childhood and the people who 
impressed him most. The most re- 
markable of them was Emma Goldman, 
the most affectionately observed, Willie 
Lavin. Mr. Behrman manages some- 
how to combine wit and an element of 
mysticism without making either of 
them seem incongruous. He should 
follow up The Worcester Account with 
some later reminiscences. He is per- 
fectly at home in this medium. 

Some time ago the Director of 
Religious Broadcasting in the West 
asked Mr. John Betjeman to write and 
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speak some verses on the wireless, 
Very effective they are, too, and well 
worth printing in a little book called 
Poems in the Porch. 1 am sorry that 
Mr. Betjeman’s yerses on Mrs. Knight 
were composed too recently for them 
to be included here, but there can be 
no doubt that this book will have a 
successor, which will also, I hope, be 
illustrated by Mr. John Piper, who is 
at his happiest here. 

Among the tortuous productions of 
verse writers during the last twenty- 
five years it would be interesting to 
discover how many of the writers read 
their works aloud when they have 
composed them. All good poetry can 
stand up to this test. Mr. Betjeman 
says that his verses do not pretend to 
be poetry. It is an over-modest judg- 
ment. At their best they have the 
merit of Rupert Brooke’s Old Vicarage, 
Grantchester. They are clear, pointed 
and beautiful, as in the moving Church- 
yards. The Friends of the Cathedral is 
a satirical salute. All these pieces 
show that Mr. Betjeman in his maturity 
can bring off what he sets out to do 
with apparently effortless ease. One 
cannot be so happy about Mr. Stephen 
Spender’s Collected Poems. 

Mr. Spender is always deeply sincere. 
He is also self critical and modest. He 
expresses the hope that the book is a 
weeded, though not a tidied-up or 
altered garden. He hopes that anyone 
who has the patience to read through 
the book will see certain broad lines of 
development more clearly and strongly 
expressed than he might have expected 
from reading twice as many poems in 
the previously published volumes. Be- 
ginning with verses written in 1930 and 
coming down chronologically to 1953, 
he rounds off the selection with four 
early poems and a translation from 
Rilke. In almost everything he has 
written Mr. Spender shows his passion 
for truth and beauty and it is not casy 
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to discover exactly why so few of his 
poems are entirely satisfying. It may 
be due to an apparent uncertainty of 
purpose, which runs through the book, 
and somehow blunts the impression one 
feels the poems ought to make. There 
are fine qualities in the poet’s mind but 
they have never been fully realized in 
his work. 
Eric GILLETT. 
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N his poems, and in his fine study 

Cumberland and Westmorland, pub- 
lished six years ago, Mr. Norman Nichol- 
son has shown us that he has something 
fresh and interesting to say about the 
country of the English Lakes. He looks 
at them from a special point of view. He 
is not a resident of the Lake District. 
Nor—like most of the writers we parti- 
cularly associate with that country—has 
he come and settled there, as an act of 
choice, from the South. He is a Cumbrian, 
bred outside the Lakes. As Wordsworth 
was born and brought up at Cocker- 
mouth, Mr. Nicholson comes from Millom, 
on the coast. That gives him an unusual 
attitude to the Lakes: his affection for 
them is deep, and yet at once somewhat 
detached. It equips him very well for the 
task he has undertaken here: to examine 
the different ways in which people have 
looked at the Lakes and written about 
them, from the later seventeenth century 
to our own time. For it is a subject that 
demands close knowledge of the country, 
keen poetic feeling, a sense of history and 
a sense of humour. Mr. Nicholson has 
them all, and he has done his work very 
well. 

He begins, quite rightly, with an 
account of the country itself: an excellent 
piece of writing, spare, gritty, and some- 
times evocative. Here he is, on page 2, 
describing the red sandstone of Cumber- 
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The Life of 
David Hume 


E. C. MOSSNER. The author of this 
long-awaited, definitive biography of the 
Scottish philosopher and historian, holds 
the Chair of Literature at the University 
of Texas. Much new material and nearly 
twenty years of research have gone into 
this book. With four colour-plates and 
18 half-tones, bound in white buckram. 

Just Published 42s 


The Problem 
of the Picts 


Edited by F. T. WAINWRIGHT. This 
first book in the Studies in History and 
Archeolog y series is composed of chapters 
by various experts on the Picts—who 
they were, where they came from, where 
they settled, how they lived, what lan- 
guage they spoke, and what finally became 
of them.. The work brings together the 
knowledge of the historian, archeologist, 
and philologist to bear on a problem 
impossible to solve by any single branch 
of learning. With half-tones, line draw- 
ings, and maps in colour and line. 
Studies in History and Archeolog y 

Spring 218 


A History 
of India 


J. C. POWELL-PRICE. This book should 
prove the most authoritative and up- 
to-date in its own field. With full docu- 
mentation, it traces the development of 
India from the early civilisations in the 
Indus valley upto the present day—includ- 
ing in its scope religion, education, art, 
literature, architecture, and the condi- 
tion of the people. 63 half-tone plates 
and 26 line maps. Spring 42s 
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The Great Inflation 
1939—I951 
BY A. J. BROWN 


This book provides the student 
of economics with an intelligible 
account of one of the most re- 
markable episodes in the history of 
world economy; and it also gives 
the general reader an insight into 
the way in which economists set 
about the analysis of current 
events. 30s. net 


The Inter-War Years 
and Other Papers 


A Selection from the Writings 
of Hubert Douglas Henderson 
(1890-1952). Edited by the 
late Sir Henry Clay. 


‘The war-time papers are per- 
haps the easiest point of entry 
into this admirable collection. 
But .. . all are highly readable 
and surprisingly contemporary in 
tone over the wide range of sub- 
jects covered . . . a very worth- 
while book.’—Financial Times. 
42s. net 


Imperial Policy and 
South Africa 
1902—1910 


BY G. B. PYRAH 


The author assesses the contribu- 
tion made by the political parties 
in Britain to a solution of the pro- 
blems which faced us at the end 
of the South African War. The 
problems included one which 
still troubles South Africa : that 
of safeguarding conflicting in- 
terests in a multi-racial society. 
355. net 
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land: “‘ a clean plant-pot pink when new, 
and when old, a dark blackberry purple, 
mildewed as damp leather, and greened 
and furred with moss and weed.” We 
then pass on to the travellers, who form 
the main subject of the book, beginning 
with Defoe and Celia Fiennes. Among 
the eighteenth-century visitors, Mr. 
Nicholson is particularly good on Pen- 
nant: ‘“‘ Of all the early travellers in the 
Lakes, he is the one for whom I feel the 
most sympathy. . . . His view was limited, 
but it was a real view; he saw only in 
part, but what he did see was really there. 
He did not invent his own landscape, and 
his very lack of imagination, his literal 
and materialist way of thought, represents 
the basic, objective view of the Lakes, to 
which every now and then we must 
return to renew our sense of perspective.” 
With this preference for the accurate, the 
matter-of-fact, Mr. Nicholson has, natur- 
ally, no liking for the cult of the pictur- 
esque: “‘ not even a half-truth, or a quarter- 
truth, but a lie,’ he calls it, though he 
treats William Gilpin himself kindly and 
fairly enough. It is easy to see the comic 
side of the discovery of the Lakes in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
But is there no more to it than that? 
Surely these travellers were, quite 
genuinely, seeing something for the first 
time, however absurd their accounts of it 
might be; and what they saw then is still 
lodged, whether we like it or not, in the 
furniture of our minds 150 years later. 

If he is a little harsh in his treatment of 
the picturesque travellers, one excellent 
character emerges from them: Captain 
Joseph Budworth, who “strove into the 
literature of the Lakes like Long John 
Silver into Treasure Island”’ and left a 
racy and convincing account of his 
travels there, with his tall stories and his 
knack of getting on with publicans, and 
indeed with everyone he met. 

So we arrive at the Lake Poets—a term 
that Mr. Nicholson dismisses with con- 
tempt. As a poet himself, we could 
hardly expect him to like Southey. But 
he is interesting on Coleridge, making use 
of some little-known and unpublished 
material, and at his best, as we should 
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District of Dreams 


hope, on Wordsworth and his sister. 
Indeed, some of the things he has to say 
about them are of permanent value, 
independent of the special theme of this 
book. Many gallons of ink and pounds 
of paper have been spent in the effort to 
account for the change and decline in 
Wordsworth’s powers as a poet after the 
completion of The Prelude. No one, 
surely, has got nearer to the simple truth 
than Mr. Nicholson: ‘‘ The senses, the 
nerves, could not respond for ever to the 
immensé demands made upon them. 
Dorothy lapsed into near-imbecility, 
William—to whom the view had nearly 
been a vision—stiffened his sinews and, 
almost deliberately, hardened his arteries. 
.. . The strain of those fifteen or twenty 
years—the privations, the frustrations, the 
self-dedication, the searchings, the striv- 
ings, the headaches, the sore eyes, the 
colossal effort of creation—left him ex- 
hausted, anxious, uncertain. He put out 
a hand to steady himself, and he grasped 
the solid world—a gate, a wall, a tree, a 
crag, a mountain. He had turned from 
the mystery to the fact.” 

It is the new preoccupation with “‘ fact ”’ 
that concerns us here, for this was what 
led him to write his Guide to the Lakes, 
which, in spite of some faults (noted 
unsparingly by Mr. Nicholson) remains 
one of the most interesting guide-books 
in the language. And so we pass on into 
the closing years of Wordsworth’s life, 
when the commercialization of the Lakes 
began in earnest. He foresaw it, protesting 
against the building of the railway to 
Windermere. But neither he nor Ruskin 
nor any man could stop it; and indeed, 
ironically, it owed much of its origin to 
the growing reputation of his own works. 

Mr. Nicholson’s book is not a full 
treatise on its subject. There are many 
interesting visitors who might have found 
a place in it and are not mentioned. But 
he has given us something more valuable 
than a work of frigid scholarship: a book 
that is full of living knowledge and 
Observation, illuminated by a  poet’s 
understanding of the lakes and mountains 
themselves. 


JACK SIMMONS. 
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GEORGIANA 


Extracts from the Correspond- 
ence of Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire. 


Edited by 


THE EARL OF 
BESSBOROUGH 
P.C., G.C.M.G. 


‘* The interest and importance of this 
book are undeniable.’’—The Times. 
With Illustrations. 24s. net. 


March 7 


GHOSTS OF 
THE SPANISH 
STEPS 


DANIELE VARE 


This book partly autobiographical, 
partly historical, partly reflective, 
calls up many famous figures con- 
nected with the famous Roman stair- 
way. With Illustrations. 18s. net. 


THREE 
HOWARD 
SISTERS 


An entertaining volume of 
selections from the writings 
of Lady Caroline Lascelles, 
Lady Dover, and Countess 
Gower, 1825-1833. 


Edited by the late 
MAUD, LADY LECONFIELD 
and revised and completed by 
JOHN GORE 
With Illustrations. 21s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY 
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ENERGETIC POET 


SouTH CoL. By Wilfred Noyce. Heine- 


mann 2\s. 


ILFRED NOYCE has written a fine 

complement to Sir John Hunt’s 
official book, The Ascent of Everest. In it 
we can follow again the story of the great 
expedition, written with the sensitivity of a 
poet by a mountaineer whose achievement 
contributed much to the success of the 
venture. South Col is a_ subjective 
account—‘‘ one man’s story,”’ as he himself 
puts it—of the expedition. 

Naturally enough, some of the more 
dramatic incidents, including the story of 
May 29, 1953, when Hillary and Tenzing 
climbed up and along the final, corniced, 
rocky ridge to the summit, are not des- 
cribed in great detail. It is the inside story 
told by a man with the determination and 
courage to put on paper the thoughts 
which actually passed through his mind at 
the time, and who has thereby captured 
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permanently something of the spirit of 
those crucial days. This frank description 
of the author’s own reactions is unusual 
and refreshing. 

Perhaps the book is rather too long ; 
parts of the description of the early stages 
are a little tedious ; one quickly tires of 
place names and route descriptions and of 
most kinds of detail, in fact, unless they are 
human and vital. But the strength of the 
book lies in the author’s sensitive, vivid 
and human descriptions high up on 
Everest itself. Here—where notes had to be 
jotted down in conditions of cramp and 
cold, lying uncomfortably in a small tent 
with a leaden head clamouring for rest— 
here it is that the quality of both the 
author and his companions is so faithfully 
interpreted through the lucid, terse des- 
criptions. Thus, 26,000 feet up on the 
South Col, he writes: ‘* With all the weight 
of the world on my hands I opened a 
diary, wrote a line or two, then stopped. 
My head sunk into a drowse. . . . Surely 


it should be possible to write, even here.” 
And of the return to the Col of Ed Hillary 
and Tenzing, who only a few hours 


previously had stood together on the 
highest point on earth, he writes: ‘‘ ‘ Sorry 
Ican’t say much. Oxygen just given out’ 
Ed panted out. He refused the tea. ... 
I felt childishly happy that Tenzing drank 
some and seemed to like it. But I doubt 
if he did; he is very polite.” And 
the memorable night that followed, when 
Hillary, Lowe and himself squashed into a 
small tent: ‘‘ The conversation was often 
not far from the level of this, ‘The 
N.Z.A.C. and the Alpine Club ought to do 
us well. Wonder if theyll give us a 
dinner. Could do with something just 
now, I must confess.’ ”” 

Subjective as is his intention, Wilfred 
Noyce does nevertheless at times escape 
his self-imposed limitation and writes in 
wider perspective of the achievement. 
This is nowhere better expressed than in 
his picture of the ‘‘two Everests”. 
“‘ The gala lecture at the Royal Festival 
Hall gave a queer sense of that strange 
ghost, the second Everest, at whose altar 
we smart young men in tail coats and 
white ties were parading.”’ And the first 
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SHORT STORIES 


and real Everest? This is how he 
describes the scene as he breasted the last 
slope to the South Col and looked for the 
first time on that grim wind-swept plateau 
on which were the remnants of the Swiss 
Camp of the previous year. ‘* The 
yellow rags lay in dead heaps, or 
flapped forlornly from metal uprights that 
still stood. Round about was spread a 
chaos of food, kitbags, sleeping bags, felt 
boots. Whenever people talk of the 
conquest of Everest I close my eyes and see 
that ghost-ridden scene. Our tents must 
now look like that.’ And elsewhere: 
“That calm inscrutable hugeness is my 
picture of Everest.” 

It is a splendid book, modestly written 
and full of interest. There are many 
photographs of high quality and the 
author’s poems, with which the book 
ends, form a fitting epilogue. 


R. M. W. MarsuH. 


Short Stories 


Hester Litty. Elizabeth Taylor. 
Davies. 10s. 6d. 

A CROWN OF CONVOLVULUS. 
Lane. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

Last RECOLLECTIONS OF My UNCLE 
CHARLES. Nigel Balchin. Collins. 
12s. 6d. 


NDOUBTEDLY, the ladies have it 

in the volumes under review. In 
strength, delicacy, power of characteriza- 
tion, indeed in everything which makes 
this much maligned art-form a story in- 
stead of a drawn-out anecdote, they take 
due precedence. 

Elizabeth Taylor’s collection consists of 
the title-piece, which might be called a 
short novel, and sixteen short stories. 
Hester Lilly runs to seventy-eight pages, 
and it is neither too short nor too long. 
It is exactly the right length for what Mrs. 
Taylor wants to say, and she says it with 
the minimum of words and the maximum 
of feeling, observation, delightful malice, 
wit, accuracy, and acute sympathy. It is 
a story on two entirely different levels, but 
these levels are so naturally juxtaposed 


Peter 


Margaret 
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that they blend into an unforgettable 
conte. On one level we are shown, against 
the background of a boys’ boarding school, 
the breaking up of the marriage of Robert, 
the headmaster, and his still-pretty, still- 
youngish wife, Muriel, because of the 
coming of Hester, a young cousin of 
Robert’s, to be his secretary. And on the 
other level we are presented with the 
loneliness and uncertainty of Hester, her 
resentment of Muriel, and her friendship 
with Hugh, a young master, and Miss 
Despenser, the village drunk. On one 
hand, we have Muriel’s respectability and 
her unhappiness, despite her mother’s 
diamonds and her position as “first 
lady’ ; and on the other we have Miss 
Despenser’s solace in drinking Guinness 
and Madeira in the village pub, a solace 
which she needs to forget both that the 
school was once her family mansion and 
that she now lives in a cottage where all 
is a chaos of unwashed dishes, cat’s dirt 
and loneliness. The parallel is beautifully 
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by Richard Aldington 
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worked out, both levels combining to give 
a well-rounded portrait of Hester, gawky, 
morbid, and so adolescent. Above all, 
the story is memorable for its robustness. 
Mrs. Taylor has already shown this 
quality in her novels, a quality which I 
think has been overlooked sometimes 
because of admiration for their other 
strong points. (I am bearing in mind 
particularly Mrs. Bracey, the old bed- 
ridden harridan in A View of the Harbour.) 
This robustness is seen to even greater 
advantage in this collection. Not only 
have we Miss Despenser ; we have many 
others in the shorter pieces, notably 
cocky, blind Harry in Spry Old Character, 
and eighty-years-old Mrs. Crouch in 
Taking Mother Out. Mrs. Taylor seems to 
me to be at her best with such portraits; 
they are unsentimental, full of vitality, 
perfect in every line and shade. And she 
details their triumphs, sorrows, and, above 
all, Just for life, with unerring skill in a 
few well-chosen sentences, such as:— 


She picked up the cat and wiped her wet 
face on his fur, then she gathered up the 
photographs and crammed them back into 
the mother-o’-pearl-inlaid box. 

Not long after, just as Mrs. Brimmer at 
The Hand and Flower was saying: “‘ Well, 
we choked her off, gentlemen,’ Miss 

- Despenser entered the bar. “So sorry I 
am late. Some visitors called,’’ she said 
cheerily. 

** A pleasure, I’m sure,’’ Mrs. Brimmer 
replied. “And now last orders, if you 
please.”’ 


This is a most interesting, individual 
collection, and I hope that the inveterate 
novel-readers who already admire Mrs. 
Taylor will not pass it by because they 
** just can’t bear short stories.” 

Miss Margaret Lane, biographer of 
Edgar Wallace, Beatrix Potter and Char- 
lotte Bronté, also shines as a writer of the 
shorter piece. Her talent is more gentle 
than Mrs. Taylor’s, but both have the 
knack of pin-pointing a mood or a move- 
ment in a telling phrase. A Crown of 
Convolvulus contains ten stories, mostly 
set in Ireland, many dealing with childhood 
memories. The title story is about a small 
boy and girl who play during their holi- 
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days near an old mine-shaft at the edge 
of the links, their play continually menaced 
by the attentions of Tom Daft, a halfwit, 
and Big Aggie, a raucous virago. The 
contrast between the innocence of tlie 
children and the malignity of these half- 
pitiful grown-ups is beautifully done, and, 
unlike the children, we remain aware of 
the tragedy which must inevitably stretch 
beyond the denouement long after we 
have finished reading about it. - This 
tragedy lurking behind the simplicity of 
childhood is also touched upon in the 
recollection of the spinster sisters, whose 
refusal to believe in the existence of the 
War leads to their unnecessary deaths, 
and in the story of the little girl who 
meets a blood-stained stranger in an 
empty cottage and locks him in a cupboard. 
But Miss Lane also touches upon the 
lighter side in The Festive Amazon, where 
a girl is left a legacy as long as she takes 
care of her great-aunt’s parrot, Queen 
Adelaide. ‘‘ Three hundred pounds a year 
for forty years was riches. They (her 
parents) looked at her with respect.” 
What happens to Queen Adelaide is 
deftly and amusingly told. Miss Lane’s 
style is simple and pleasant, with nothing 
precious or pretentious. It is a most 
satisfying collection. 

Nigel Balchin’s Uncle Charles is a 
“born spectator.” He is also a pro- 
fessional week-end guest, preferring to 
arrive on Thursday evening and stay until 
after lunch on Tuesday. Most of his 
stories are punctuated by innuendoes that 
his glass is empty or that yes, he will just 
have another cigar. Uncle Charles is a 
born raconteur, and because of this his 
stories tend to be long-drawn-out anec- 
dotes rather than stories in the accepted 
sense. Nevertheless, they make enter- 
taining reading. Their subject-matter is 
varied, and their scenes range from the 
Western Front in the 1914-1918 War, 
where Uncle Charles makes an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to murder his nasty Colonel, 
to the Riviera and large English country 
houses. Amusing as they sometimes are, 
however, they have the ephemeral quality 
of most magazine writing. 

FRED URQUHART. 


Novels 


THE DARKNESS. Evan John. Heinemann. 
12s. 6d. 

ANGRY UNCLE DAN. James Yaffe. Con- 
stable. 13s. 6d. 

ACQUAINTED WITH THE NIGHT. Heinrich 
Boll. Hutchinson. 9s. 6d. 

TRUE. AS A TURTLE. John Coates. 
Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

SHADOW OF PALACES. Pamela Hill. 
Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. 

Race Rock. Peter Matthiessen. Secker 
& Warburg. 12s. 6d. 

THE MAN FROM THE SEA. Michael Innes. 
Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

Finp A Victim. John Ross Macdonald. 
Cassell. 9s. 6d. 


HE late Evan John was a classical 
scholar, a practical student of drama 
and a man acquainted with the ways of 
tyrannical government. These attributes 
he has used to produce a most interesting 
book presenting a highly plausible, indeed 
fascinating, non-Christian background to 
the Crucifixion. The story is told, or 
developed, in documents and letters, some, 
but not all, to or from historical person- 
ages (Pilate, Herodias, Gamaliel, Nicode- 
mus, Joseph, and so forth); one or two 
are authentic, all (or almost all) catch the 
spirit of their times even if they use the 
language of to-day. As a rule I find these 
dressings-up of the Biblical past very un- 
comfortable, but The Darkness is an 
exception. I should add that there is 
nothing in it to shock Christian faith—on 
the contrary, it sets out the plain, factual 
basis of Christianity. 2 
James Yaffe is a deceptive writer. 
Angry Uncle Dan is boisterously funny. 
It is about a little Chicago Jew who is 
liable to wild outbursts of anger, and about 
his troubles and wanderings and his 
telations with his quiet wife, his daughter, 
his brother, his friends. It is, however, a 
good deal more than fun—it provides 
penetrating studies of its characters (not- 
ably its second-generation Americans); 
and on top of that it contains what must 
be an authentic picture of Chicago in the 
slump of the °20’s. Whether these are 
people and scenes about which you want 


NOVELS 


to read, however well and wittily they are 
depicted, is a matter that I must leave to 
you; but I advise you to try it. 

Though Acquainted with the Night is set 
in post-war Germany, and is German in 
its characters and details, its imaginative 
central theme -has nothing to do with 
nationality. It is told in alternate chap- 
ters by a man and his wife. They are 
crushed by poverty. They have several 
children, another is on the way. They 
have only one thin-walled room. The 
man has been driven to drink, to futile 
gambling, because he cannot bear the 
humiliations of the one room and so lives 
as best he miserably can “‘ on his own.” 
We see him painfully learning (sometimes 
we see rather darkly; I am not too clear 
what part religion plays) how to live in, 
but as it were above, the squalor and in- 
dignity ofthatroom. The ending contrives 
to be optimistic. 

I confess that it was a relief to turn to 
True as a Turtle—bui a disappointment to 
find that John Coates is not, in it, as 
diverting as he can be. To please the 
husband’s firm a young couple spend two 
of their four weeks of honeymoon on a 
yacht (as crew rather than guests), and so 
ply wetly to and from Dinard. There is a 
mild subordinate plot, but the book 
‘mainly depends upon the humours of the 
bride’s unfamiliarity with such nautical 
existence and her difficulty in adjusting 
her newly-married self to masculine 
assessments of what, in such circum- 
stances, are the first things that must come 
first. There is a lot of good fun, but 
rather of a sameness and rather of the 
kind that it takes an amateur sailor to 
appreciate. 

With Shadow of Palaces we move to the 
France of Louis XIV. This is the story of 
Francoise de Maintenon—the widow 
Scarron, ultimately Louis’s wife. The 
novel well deserves the epithet ‘“‘ his- 
torical’’; as its publishers claim, it is 
obviously based firmly upon fact, and it is 
furthermore a three-dimensional recon- 
struction of an enigmatic character. 
Whether at the end the reader can feel 
that he quite understands the book’s 
heroine I am not sure. If he cannot, it is, 
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I think, because contradictions in her life 
and in her development either are in- 
explicable or are not to be explained as 
Pamela Hill suggests. A _ thoughtful, 
sensitive book but one in which it would 
have helped the reader to have the passage 
of years more plainly marked. 

With Race Rock we move to a modern 
but primitive New England, to the loves, 
lusts, cruelties and follies of (essentially) 
three youths and one girl who were a 
group in childhood and are now a group 
rearranged. The book is mainly con- 
cerned with one wild week-end, but the 
narrative is rather confused by flashbacks 
and reconstructions as it moves towards 
a bewildering climax of violence and 
brutality. Somehow or other this tidies 
up the relationship of George (from whose 
standpoint the story is told) and Eve, once 
friend Sam’s wife but latterly George’s 
mistress. 

There is no difficulty about under- 
standing Michael Innes’s latest high- 
tension thriller until its conclusion piles 
its Pelion of plot upon its Ossa of counter- 
plot. The tale begins extremely well—a 
man swims ashore to a Scottish beach to 
be befriended by young Cranston whose 
nocturnal amorous frolic with Lady Blair 
has been thus awkwardly interrupted. It 


continues with Cranston’s efforts (Aus-. 


tralian girl-cousin abetting) to get The 
Man from the Sea to London. Inevitably 
such a yarn evokes, and rather suffers 
from, comparison with John Buchan, but 
at any rate it is all very up to date, alike in 
its use of aeroplanes and tanks, and in the 
basic explanation of its chief alarms and 
excursions. 

Lastly an American detection-thriller, 
set somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Sacramento, Cali., introducing the 
fashionable private sleuth, and taking full 
advantage of a crudity and violence (in- 
cluding sexual) which the unwary British 
reader might suppose to be an everyday 
feature of American life. It would, how- 
ever, be churlish to challenge this con- 
vention, since we owe to it the “ tough” 
school of which Find a Victim is an 
effective example. 

MILWARD KENNEDY. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


OOKS about criminology seem to 

become more popular with the general 
reader every year. The familiar old cases 
are rehashed again and again. Mr. 
Montgomery Hyde is not entirely free 
from this fault in United in Crime (Heine- 
mann, 15s.). Sir Travers Humphreys is a 
useful stand-by, and the less well-known 
activities of the late Lord Simon are 
discussed. The book is worth reading for 
the author’s sensible Foreword on Crime 
and for the section on ‘‘ The Young 
Offender.” 


* * * 


Knight Errant (Hodder & Stoughton, 
16s.), by Brian Connell, is the story of 
the remarkable life of Mr. Douglas Fair- 
banks Jr. There is material here for a 
first-rate biography, and it is a pity that 
Mr. Fairbanks did not choose to write his 
own reminiscences or to defer publication 
of an authorized biography until some 
future date. Hollywood, his relationship 
with his famous father, the last war, and 
unconventional excursions into diplomacy 
make a sound basis for personal memoir. 
Mr. Connell’s Life deals with events so 
recent that he has not succeeded in pre- 
senting them in proper perspective. 


* * * 


Two interesting reprints, with addi- 
tional material, have just been published. 
Mr. Middleton Murry’s Keats (Cape, 21s.) 
is a most useful study. The present vogue 
for ballet and the recent Diaghileff exhibi- 
tion have brought forth a re-issue of Mr. 
Arnold Haskell’s Diaghileff: His Artistic 
and Private Life (Gollancz, 18s.), with a 
new Foreword and illustrations. 


* * * 


An important episode in Eastern Euro- 
pean politics is described in Alexander 
Von Battenberg (Cassell, 30s.) by Count 
Egon Corti. When Bulgaria was made 
an autonomous tributary province of 
Turkey, the young Alexander of Hesse 
went there as Prince of Bulgaria in 1879. 
The story of his abdication and short, 
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romantic life are depicted against a back- 

ground of the secret diplomacy in which 

he was a pawn. 
* * * 

The second exhibit in Messrs. Mel- 
rose’s Rogues Gallery is Captn. Thos. 
Johnstone, 1772-1839 (2\s.), and Mr. 
James Cleugh has chosen to treat this 
swashbuckling smuggler and _ first-class 
engineer as though he were the romantic 
hero of a novel. It is certainly a colourful, - 
lively story. 

* * * 

Tales of Hearsay and Last Essays 
(Dent, 7s. 6d.) is the final volume in the 
Collected Edition of the works of Joseph 
Conrad. It is noteworthy because it 
includes one of the author’s finest stories, 
The Warrior’s Soul. 

* ok * 

One of the heroines of the last war, 
Edith Stein, is commemorated in The 
Scholar and the Cross (Longmans, 18s.), 
by Hilda C. Graef. Miss Stein was a 
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contemplative, whose steadfast courage 
brought her in the end to the gas chamber 
at Auschwitz. She was a philosopher 
who might have made her mark. 

” * * 

There have been additions to two 
famous series. In the new Ardern King 
John (Methuen, 18s.) Mr. E. A. Honig- 
mann believes that Shakespeare wrote the 
play in 1590-91. The latest reprint in 


the Everyman series is J. M. Rigg’s able 

translation of The Decameron (Dent, two 

vols., 6s. each). 
* 


* * 


Professor Joseph Fletcher’s Morals and 
Medicine (Gollancz, 15s.) is a useful 
contribution to medical ethics, dealing, 
as it does, with euthanasia, the patient’s 
right “‘to know” and other problems. 
The book is based on his Lowell lectures 
which were given at Harvard in 1949. 

E. G. 


Financial 


MARKET REVIEW 


By LOMBARDO 


IHE City could hardly have had more 

food for thought than it has been 
given in the month of February. From 
the four corners of the earth important 
news has poured in with disturbing 
impact, and from Whitehall the statisti- 
cians have issued figures on home and 
overseas trade as significant as the warn- 
ings against undue optimism made by 
Mr. Butler in political speeches. 

From the Far East came messages of 
the events in Formosan waters, each one 
more grave than the last; from Paris 
came the news of the death agony of the 
French Government, with significant 
echoes in East and West Germany; and 
from Moscow came the thunderclap of 
Malenkov’s utterly unexpected resignation. 
To the Formosan news was linked some 
alarming American official comment, 
causing anxious speculation on White 
House policy; the French Chamber's 
rejection of the Mendés-France Cabinet 
aroused doubts on the future of European 
unity and defence; and the timing and 
unusual method of Malenkov’s resigna- 


Market Review 


tion left the layman flabbergasted, while 
the experts vied with each other in giving 
all the possible varieties of interpretation 
and in prophesying future Kremlin policy 
towards the West. 

When this Review began, in the January 
issue, I remarked that the Stock Exchange 
is a sensitive galvanometer, responsive to 
economic and political news. Each week 
of February brought impacts which might 
have been expected to cause the indicator 
to oscillate, and there were indeed move- 
ments more definite than tremors in the 
first ten days of the month. But the 
behaviour of .the market was orderly 
and the volume of selling was small. 
Indeed when Wall Street produced a 
$2 rise overnight on the 9th, the London 
market staged a rally on the 10th, and 
“No Change ”’ in the Bank Rate, follow- 
ing the 4 point rise in the first week, 
steadied the gilt-edged market at the lower 
levels. By the close of business at the 
end of that week much of the lost ground 
had been recovered. 

It is noteworthy that while this was in 
progress the Whitehead Iron and Steel 
issue met with an overwhelming response, 
and when dealings began on the 14th, 
the demand for the shares established a 
heavy premium on the issue price of 55s., 
at which level the prospective field is 
6:35 per cent. 

On the day that brokers were carrying 
out orders to pay a premium of 5s. 9d. for 
disappointed applicants for the White- 
head shares, it was officially announced 
that the National Savings figures for the 
previous week were the best for seven 
years—over £8} million surplus of new 
savings over withdrawals—and investors 
were studying the merits of several pro- 
posed new issues, including those an- 
nounced by two leading companies in 
the field of electronics—General Electric 
and Electric and Musical Industries. 

In spite of the shocks of the inter- 
national news it seemed that investors 
were still disinclined to sell equity shares, 
and still ready to compete for new issues. 
Yet at this moment came warnings from 
both the official figures of our trade 
balances, and from the Chancellor him- 
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self. ‘‘A hand must be kept on the 
reins,’ said Mr. Butler, “‘and even a 
gentle tug given now and again to keep 
us on the straight path.” Deviations 
from the straight path were revealed by 
the trade figures for January. These 
showed that the 1954 pattern. of an 
increase of exports over imports in the 
first half of the year, slowly changing to 
increasing imports and decreasing exports 
in the second half, had been continued. 
The January increase in imports compared 
with a year ago was more than the 
increase in imports for the whole of 1954, 
and although exports have greatly im- 
proved since the final quarter of last year, 
the trend is definitely in the wrong direction. 

The behaviour of what is known as 
transferable sterling has also given cause 
for some anxiety. ‘‘ Commodity shunt- 
ing ”’ has increased in volume and variety 
and weakened the sterling-dollar relation- 
ship. Foreigners can buy commodities 
in London with sterling and sell them to 
dollar countries for dollars, or buy for 
re-export to the Continent against pay- 
ment in transferable sterling. In this 
way the Sterling Area loses the additional 
dollars it would receive if the official 
sterling-dollar mechanism were used, and 
the discount on transferable sterling 
widens as “‘ shunting ”’ increases. 

The reason given in some quarters for 
the desire of the foreign merchants to 
translate their balances out of sterling is 
the fear of the outcome of the next 
Election. The Chancellor’s problem has 
also caused some observers to wonder if 
the Election will come before the autumn. 

The Government, in fact, is getting 
into a tricky position. The industrial 
boom led to full employment, at the peak 
of which hire purchase restrictions were 
removed, and a further impetus was thus 
given to home consumption: extensive 
plans for capital expenditure on roads, 
railways and atomic plant have been 
announced, and the continuation of 
prosperity seemed firmly indicated. The 
plans for a gradual and orderly progress 
towards convertibility of sterling appeared 
well under control. The ordinary man 
refused to believe in the possibility of an 


imminent war of nuclear weapons, and 
preferred to remember the Chancellor's 
words about doubling the standard of 
living in twenty-five years, and hoped 
the next Budget would give him tax reliefs, 

Suddenly he was told that the terms of 
trade had moved so adversely that he must 
change his ideas. The ordinary man is 
also the small investor. He thought for 
a week and then decided he should take 
some of his profits. The result, as we go 
to press, is the gloomiest showing of 
minus signs on the list of stocks that has 
been seen for a long time. 

The balance sheets being published by 
good companies are almost without excep- 
tion encouraging, and those of the major 
industrial concerns due in the next few 
weeks are expected to show good profit 
figures. The enthusiasm of recent buying 
perhaps pushed the price of many stocks 
to a point where the yield was too low, 
and current fears may result in selling to 
a point where the yield becomes attrac- 
tive to the long-term investor. The 
ordinary man should keep his holdings 
in the equity shares of the good firms 
that will have work a long way ahead; 
and if he believes the Government will 
be returned, he should buy more if the 
prices fall to an attractive yield level. 
Perhaps, by the end of March, pro- 
fessional investors will be picking up 
** cheap stock ”’ in quiet markets. 

LOMBARDO 


RECORD REVIEW 


Orchestral 

HE L.P. repertoire of modern music 

(to use that unsatisfactory term for 
want of a better one) is enriched by the 
addition of two remarkable works, the 
Suite from Barték’s “‘ pantomime,” The 
Miraculous Mandarin, and Britten’s Sin- 
fonia da Requiem (with Diversions for Piano 
and Orchestra). Bartédk’s work has s0 
lurid a story that it ran into trouble with 
the censors in Hungary and Germany, as 
a result of which the composer made a 
suite out of the ballet assuming, correctly, 
that what the eye does not see (in spite of 
what the ear hears) the heart does not 
grieve over. The music is predominantly 
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rhythmic and violent and extraordinarily 
suggestive of the characters of the libidin- 
ous Mandarin and of the girl who entices 
him—and other men. The performance 
(Dorati and the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra) of this remarkable score is 
brilliant and spares us nothing. (It is only 
recommended to those with strong nerves.) 


On the reverse are Kodaly’s charming 


variations on a Hungarian folk-song, The 
Peacock, which fall like balm on the ear 
after the asperities of Bart6k’s music. The 
recording is extremely good (Mercury 
MGS50038). 

Britten conducts his two works himself 
and secures very good performances. The 
three movements of Sinfonia da Requiem 
take their titles from the Mass for the 
Dead; they are Lacrymosa, Dies ire, and 
Requiem eternam. The Dies ira, a move- 
ment that lives fully up to its title, makes a 
shattering impact. The consoling last 
line of the Latin Sequence finds no place 
here, but is reserved to the last movement, 
a slumber song of peaceful death. This 
striking work, which Britten composed in 
1940, deserves to be better known. On 
the reverse Julius Katchen gives a brilliant 
performance of the delightful and in- 
genious Diversions for Piano and Orchestra 
(left hand) which Britten wrote for the 
one-armed Austrian pianist, the late Paul 
Wittgenstein. The orchestras are the 
L.S.O. (Diversions) and the Danish State 
Radio (Sinfonia), and in both cases the 
recording is first-rate (Decca LXT2981). 

Roy Harris’s Third Symphony and 
Howard Hanson’s Fourth Symphony, 
played by the Eastmann Rochester Sym- 
phony Orchestra and conducted by Han- 
son, are on Mercury MG40004. Hanson’s 
Symphony also has headings taken from 
the Requiem Mass for its four movements, 
but though it is an interesting work, the 
music compares unfavourably with Brit- 
ten’s Sinfonia da Requiem. Harris’s 
Symphony is one of his finest works and 
aclassic in America, and it is good to have 
such an admirable performance (and 
recording) as Hanson gives of it—and of 
his own work. He is a remarkably able 
conductor. 


As often in other works, Edwin Fischer 
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dispenses with a conductor in his per- 
formance of Beethoven’s C Minor Piano 
Concerto (No. 3), giving what directions 
are necessary from the piano stool. The 
Philharmonia Orchestra probably did not 
need even these. This is a most musical 
rendering, as one would expect—the best 
of any so far—and the recording is excel- 
lent. (H.M.V. BLP1063.) 


Also recommended 

Two Haydn Symphonies, No. 26 in 
D minor (“ Lamentatione”’) and No. 36 
in E flat major. Vienna Chamber Orches- 
tra conducted by Anton Heiller. A wholly 
delightful disc. (Parlophone PMA1016.) 


Chamber Music 

Victor Aller (piano) and the Hollywood 
String Quartet give us the best perform- 
ance and recording to date of Brahms’s 
F minor Quintet (Capitol CTL7075), and 
the Hungarian String Quartet continue 
their recordings of the complete Beet- 
hoven string quartets with a taut render- 
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ing of the ‘first “‘ Rasumovsky” (F 
major) which, though deficient in the 
lyrical element and, as regards the leader, 
not always pleasant in tone, is undeniably 
impressive (Columbia 33CX1203). Two 
Mozart quartets, F (K. 590), and A (K. 
464), are most beautifully played by the 
Amadeus String Quartet (Nixa WLP 
5092) and can be confidently recom- 
mended: but though I enjoyed it hugely, 
and found the recording superior to the 
Nixa version (Vienna Konzerthaus 
Quartet, etc.), I should advise anyone else 
to sample first Schubert’s Octet in F, op. 
166, played by the Vienna Octet, before 
purchase. It is, in the true sense, a very 
refined and far from vigorous performance, 
lovely in tone and, to me, curiously 
appealing (Decca LXT2983). 


Instrumental 

It is a pity piano duet playing has gone 
so much out of fashion, for there is quite 
a considerable literature of fine and 
delightful miusic for this medium, as 
Paul Badura-Skoda and Joerg Dernus 
have been showing in their Nixa record- 
ings. The present disc includes the 
splendid Lebensstiirme (a one-movement 
sonata) which Schubert composed not 
long before he died, and two sets of 
Variations (op. 35 and op. 82 No. 2). The 
two young artists take turns as primo and 
secondo, which is as it should be. Per- 
formance and recording are admirable 
(Nixa WLPS5147). 


Song 


Walter Ludwig, with Michael Rauchei- 
sen at the piano, gives a beautifully sung 
and sensitive performance of Schumann’s 
song-cycle, Dichterliebe on Deutsche 
Gramophon DG 16029, the pianist failing 
only, and unaccountably, in the lovely 
postlude, which is oddly unpoetical. It is 
good to have the cycle sung by a tenor, the 
voice for which it was intended. The 
balance is excellent. To warm the heart 
and anticipate, perhaps, holiday pleasures, 
there are two discs of Neapolitan songs 
most beguilingly sung, to guitar accom- 
paniment, by Roberto Murolo (Durium 
DLU96001-2). 


Record Review 


Choral 

Mendelssohn’s Elijah, unlike his St. 
Paul, has long proved its staying power 
and is unlikely to lose its appeal in our 
time. Decca’s splendid recording con- 
taining, without deterioration, the largest 
mass of choral sound, brings out the very 
real virtues of the work and of the excel- 
lent performance by the London Phil- 
harmonic Choir and Orchestra under 
Josef Krips. Bruce Boyce is an impressive 
prophet and of the other soloists Norma 
Procter deserves special mention for her 
beautiful singing: a word of praise also 
for the Hampstead Parish Church Boys’ 
Choir (Decca LXT5000-2). 


Opera 

It is curious how rarely Puccini’s 
Manon Lescaut receives a good perform- 
ance in the artistic sense. It is often well 
sung but subtlety is missing. This is, to 
be sure, a quality Italian audiences do not 
care for, with them vocal power is all. 
In Decca’s recording of the opera, which 
is excellent, we get plenty of vocal thrills 
from Tebaldi (and Monaco), but not the 
finer shades Tebaldi has given to her 
Tosca and Butterfly and Mimi. The 
smaller parts are satisfactorily done and 
Pradelli handles the Orchestra .of the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia well (Decca 
LXT2995-7). 

The La Scala performance of Rossini’s 
enchanting opera /’Jtaliana-in Algeri, 
with Petri, Valletti, and Simionato, in the 
chief parts and Giulini conducting, is also 
something of a disappointment. The 
singing is, in general, of first-rate quality, 
but there is a lack of sparkle. For this 
Simionato (who sings gloriously) and 
much more Petri, who has anything but 
arich and ripe bass voice and seems quite 
humourless, are largely responsible. For 
the rest the opera is very well recorded 
and the ensembles are exceedingly well 
done. There is a number of cuts, includ- 
ing two arias. In spite of these criticisms 
this issue will give a lot of pleasure 
(Columbia 33CX1215-6). 
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are necessary from the piano stool. The 
Philharmonia Orchestra probably did not 
need even these. This is a most musical 
rendering, as one would expect—the best 
of any so far—and the recording is excel- 
lent. (H.M.V. BLP1063.) 
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Two Haydn Symphonies, No. 26 in 
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ing of the first ‘“‘ Rasumovsky” (F 
major) which, though deficient in the 
lyrical element and, as regards the leader, 
not always pleasant in tone, is undeniably 
impressive (Columbia 33CX1203). Two 
Mozart quartets, F (K. 590), and A (K. 
464), are most beautifully played by the 
Amadeus String Quartet (Nixa WLP 
5092) and can be confidently recom- 
mended: but though I enjoyed it hugely, 
and found the recording superior to the 
Nixa version (Vienna Konzerthaus 
Quartet, etc.), I should advise anyone else 
to sample first Schubert’s Octet in F, op. 
166, played by the Vienna Octet, before 
purchase. It is, in the true sense, a very 
refined and far from vigorous performance, 
lovely in tone and, to me, curiously 
appealirg (Decca LXT2983). 


Instrumental 

It is a pity piano duet playing has gone 
so much out of fashion, for there is quite 
a considerable literature of fine and 
delightful music for this medium, as 
Paul Badura-Skoda and Joerg Dernus 
have been showing in their Nixa record- 
ings. The present disc includes the 
splendid Lebensstiirme (a one-movement 
sonata) which Schubert composed not 
long before he died, and two sets of 
Variations (op. 35 and op. 82 No. 2). The 
two young artists take turns as primo and 
secondo, which is as it should be. Per- 
formance and recording are admirable 
(Nixa WLPS5147). 


Song 


Walter Ludwig, with Michael Rauchei- 
sen at the piano, gives a beautifully sung 
and sensitive performance of Schumann’s 
song-cycle, Dichterliebe on Deutsche 
Gramophon DG 16029, the pianist failing 
only, and unaccountably, in the lovely 
postlude, which is oddly unpoetical. It is 
good to have the cycle sung by a tenor, the 
voice for which it was intended. The 
balance is excellent. To warm the heart 


and anticipate, perhaps, holiday pleasures, 
there are two discs of Neapolitan songs 
most beguilingly sung, to guitar accom- 
paniment, by Roberto Murolo (Durium 
DLU96001-2). 


Record Review 


Choral 


Mendelssohn’s Elijah, unlike his St. 
Paul, has long proved its staying power 
and is unlikely to lose its appeal in our 
time. Decca’s splendid recording con- 
taining, without deterioration, the largest 
mass of choral sound, brings out the very 
real virtues of the work and of the excel- 
lent performance by the London Phil- 
harmonic Choir and Orchestra under 
Josef Krips. Bruce Boyce is an impressive 
prophet and of the other soloists Norma 
Procter deserves special mention for her 
beautiful singing: a word of praise also 
for the Hampstead Parish Church Boys’ 
Choir (Decca LXT5000-2). ; 


Opera 

It is curious how rarely Puccini’s 
Manon Lescaut receives a good perform- 
ance in the artistic sense. It is often well 
sung but subtlety is missing. This is, to 
be sure, a quality Italian audiences do not 
care for, with them vocal power is all. 
In Decca’s recording of the opera, which 
is excellent, we get plenty of vocal thrills 
from Tebaldi (and Monaco), but not the 
finer shades Tebaldi has given to her 
Tosca and Butterfly and Mimi. The 
smaller parts are satisfactorily done and 
Pradelli handles the Orchestra of the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia well (Decca 
LXT2995-7). 

The La Scala performance of Rossini’s 
enchanting opera /’Italiana- in Algeri, 
with Petri, Valletti, and Simionato, in the 
chief parts and Giulini conducting, is also 
something of a disappointment. The 
singing is, in general, of first-rate quality, 
but there is a lack of sparkle. For this 
Simionato (who sings gloriously) and 
much more Petri, who has anything but 
a rich and ripe bass voice and seems quite 
humourless, are largely responsible. For 
the rest the opera is very well recorded 
and the ensembles are exceedingly well 
done. There is a number of cuts, includ- 
ing two arias. In spite of these criticisms 
this issue will give a lot of pleasure 
(Columbia 33CX1215-6). 
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Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
— Register open to students throughout their 

areer. Early application for 1954/55 vacancies essential 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 


Mrs. Nourse ee bn hy B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 

A.K.C., Miss M. E£. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 
qualified tutors to women students. 

Laboratories. Prospectus on application. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 


DAVIES. LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition 7 examinations. 

cxaminations. University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
M.B. General Certificate A all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


Rate for CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
is 1/6 a line with a minimum of 3 lines. 
A line averages 7 words. 
Telephone your instructions to: 
Holborn 5708 (Extn. 24). 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis courts. Golf. Riding. *Phone: 888/90. 


BARNST APLE.—Imperial Hotel. Overlooking the River 
Taw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
*Phone: 210011. 


BATTLE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical es 
country home in a perfect setting of 1,406 acres. All 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior — 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tele. Baldslow 


BATILE. Parkgate Farm Hotel, Catsfield, Sussex. Situated 


Ce -—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Cocktail Bar; tlemen’s Hairdressing; 
oan” *Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


ORNWALL.—Steepcot Private Hotel, Treknow. ae 
views, close Trebarwith Sands. Interior sprung, H. & C. 
Brochure. Tintagel 357. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. ’*Phone: 72991 (10 lines). 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


DULYERTON, Somerset.—Woodcote Hotel, Panam 
South, on fringe of Exmoor, ng touring cen 
Hunting, walking, own trout Central gy ~ 
fires. Hot and cold water in all ms. omnes. log 
Licence. Open all the yearround. ’Phone: 129. 


in lovely grounds and surrounding country, all b 
h. & c. and electric fires, first-class chef, own attached 
farm produce, club licence, "A.A. approved. "Tel: Battle 219, 


AMBRIDGE.—Blue Boar Hotel. Oreee posite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points of 
interest. "Phone: 3030. 


FB ASTBOURNE. ‘—Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
mn oy accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
one 


XMOUTH. Pray nay ol Hotel. Facing south-west and 
overlooking the sea from its island site of 44 acres in the 
centre of the Esplanade. ’*Phone 2296/8. 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE 


GOLANT, near Fowey, Cornish Riviera—Penquite House 
Hotel. Quiet comfort and excellent food in superbly 


situated country house. Boating. Fishing. 


HARROGATE.—Cairn Hydro Hotel. In 4 acres of 
grounds. Tennis courts. Full suite of Medical Baths. 
Private suites. ’Phone: > 


AWKHURST, Kent.—Tudor Hall Hotel. 
Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. Ideal centre for Kentish 
Weald and East Sussex. Tel. 2312. Resident Proprietor. 


First-class. 


ERSTMONCEUxX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 

An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299. 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 40 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Man. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


[PSWICH.— Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. ’Phone: 3584. Telegramis: “‘ Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 

Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


YORKSHIRE DALES. 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 


International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 


LAUNCESTON, Cornwall.—King’s Arms Hotel. For the 
‘summer months Easter to September 30th our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-0-0 per week. 


LANDUDNO.—Marine Hotel. Central position on 


Promenade, between Great and Little Orme. Touring 
centre for Snowdon country. ’Phone: 7447 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘ Handotel.” 


ONDON.—Barkston Gardens Hotel. One_ minute 
i Earl’s Court Station. Moderate tariff. ’Phone: Frobisher 
028. 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class London_ hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ’*Phone 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: ‘‘ Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


LONPON, S.W.1.—St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


MARLBOROUGH. Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 
for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


INEHEAD.—Beach Hotel. 
overlooking Minehead Bay. 
*Phone: 15. 


Close to the station and 
Excellent touring centre. 


OXFORD.—Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. 


ENZANCE.—Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. Quiet 

restful hotel in unspoilt old-world Cornish fishing cove; 
excellent library; very comfortable chairs and beds; full sea 
view; garden to sea. Terms from 6 to 10 guineas according 
to season. Illustrated Brochure sent. ’Phone and ’Grams: 
Bryant, Mousehole 222. 


OSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
“With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 2640. 


Convenient for visitors to 


H. & C. water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 


RUTHIN.—Castle Hotel. 
= Ruthin Castle. 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


EWKESBURY.—Royal Hop Pole Hotel. ’Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


Hotel. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington 
Private Suites. 


South and overlooking Common. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


Facing 


ONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


Finest position 


WINDERMERE.— Old England Hotel. 
Facing south-west. 


with lawns running down to Lake. 
Open throughout year. *Phone 49. 


Sete 


“ABDULLA - 


Will you help him ? 


One of the youngsters being cared for 
inour Homes. Will you help us to com- 
plete his training? Forty thousand of 
such children have been maintained by 
us and given a fair start in 

life . . . many more are in 

need every year. We shall be 

glad of your help, no matter 

how small. 


Sead. aDonation to THE SECRETARY:- - | NOT 
SHAFTESBURY HOMES & SUBSIDISED 


NOT 


ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP NATIONALISED 


PATRON H.M.THE QUEEN 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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